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Mary 
Has TWO 


New Dresses 


Two dresses for less than her mother 
used to pay for one. Mary's new ready- 
made dresses, compared with those her 
mother bought 20 years ago, are in better 
style, have fast colors, and are chosen 
from a far wider range of exciting new 
fabrics. 


Why can Mary have two new dresses today? 


It is because of the amazing progress the 
textile industry has made in the last two 
decades. It is because research scientists 
and engineers have worked to improve 
processes and to give the public more for 
its money. More goods for more people— 
at less cost. 


It is because General Electric engineers 
and research scientists have contributed to 
this progress. More than forty years ago, 
they initiated the first use of electricity in 


the textile industry. Today, every modern 
loom has its individual electric drive, 
and electric control which governs the 
quality of the unrolling yards of fine, sleek 
fabric. General Electric scientists have 
perfected instruments to test and match 
the colors, and to keep the weft straight 
and true. 


Electric equipment—much of it especially 
designed by G-E engineers for textile 
applications—increases production, pro- 
tects expensive machines, prevents delay 
and spoilage, lowers costs. In short, 
General Electric engineers are in the 
“efficiency business,’’ and the economies 
they help to effect enable millions of 
American Marys and Helens and Ruths 
to buy two new dresses where otherwise 
they could buy only one. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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“T have never seen 
among any peas- 
antry of Europe 
poverty so abject 
as that which ex- 
ists from Arkansas 
on to the East 


Coast.”—Secretary 
Wallace. 


Human Erosion in 
America: (Above) A 
Highlander Folk 
School neighbor with 
baby doctors say is 
dying of starvation. 
Pellagra, a disease of 
starvation, is eight 
times more prevalent 
in South than in rest 
of nation. (Center) 
Glassless shack of 
type in which hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
Southerners live and 
(below) Typical 
Southern mountain 
children, descendants 
of early American 
pioneers. Organiza- 
tion of their fathers 
into strong unions will 
mean a better life for 
these children. 


WILL YOU HELP 
LABOR COLLEGES 
In Fight To Raise 
Living Standards 


Of The 


South? 


HIGHLANDER FOLK SCHOOL 
Monteagle, Tennessee 
(Founded 1930) 


Bloody Harlan has drama. 
It makes the headlines. 
But all through the South 
a less spectacular mass 
tragedy involving millions 
of men, women and chil- 
dren is being enacted. 


Low wages, long hours and 
the lethargy born of gen- 
erations of malnutrition 
and misery have eased the 
way for establishment of a 
system of feudalism and 
peonage entirely alien to 
the American standard of 


life. 


Organization of workers in 
industry and agriculture is 
the first step in the fight 
to end this system. How 
can it be done with a 
minimum of strife? 


Trained Southern leaders 
are needed — leaders who 
know their people, and 
against whom the prejudice 
of sectionalism cannot be 
used . . . leaders intelligent 
in their approach . . . lead- 
ers who know how to coun- 
ter the vicious class and 
racial hatred techniques 


COMMONWEALTH COLLEGE 
Mena, Arkansas 
(Founded 1925) 


long used to keep the 
workers “in their place.” 


To train such leaders the 
Southern Resident Labor 
Colleges have been estab- 
lished. These two schools 
draw students from the 
farms, the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee mining areas, the 
textile mills, the Birming- 
ham steel center, Florida 
citrus fields — and return 
them to their own people 
prepared to lead the fight 
for a better life. 


Both faculty and students 
are showing heroism and 
self-sacrifice in the fight to 
end unconscionable exploi- 
tation of human beings in 
factory and on_ tenant 
farm. Faculties work with- 
out pay and with students 
perform all necessary man- 
ual work. They carry on in 
face of threats and actual 
violence. Every dollar is 
stretched to its utmost 
effectiveness. 


Help Southerners win a square 
deal for Southerners! 


Every dollar counts! Will you 
send a contribution today? 


SOUTHERN RESIDENT LABOR COLLEGES 
18 East 48th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


nielocediafind ermine ce arass iachers%s 


Resident Labor Colleges. 


dollars for Southern 
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_ The Gist of It 


AT A TIME IN HISTORY WHEN PREJUDICES 
and intolerance have -swept like a plague 
across the western world, it is heartening to 
read Pearl S. Buck's story of her discovery 
of America. (Page 313) She finds Americans 
guilty of race prejudices and of alien-baiting 
and of downright ungratefulness to the men 
and women from the great wide world who 
have come here and helped build a nation. 
Between the lines, lynchings, 100 percenter 
Congressmen, statistics on the deportation of 
worthy aliens, may be interpolated by the 
urgent-minded reader. To Pearl Buck it is 
unthinkable that these individual hurts can 
multiply into a general catastrophe among 
our happily varied population. The author 
needs no introduction to Americans. All 
classes and creeds have read her books, es- 
pecially The Good Earth. 


Louis STARK, DISTINGUISHED INDUSTRIAL 
authority on the Washington staff of The 
New York Times, writes about the sit-down 
as a labor phenomenon. (Page 316) He 
draws upon first hand observation, as well 
as upon constant contact with informed em- 
Ployers, labor leaders, legal authorities, so- 
cial philosophers and government officials. 


A SOCIOLOGIST INDICATES THE NEW TRAIL HE 
would have the CCC begin to blaze in the 
woodland areas. (Page 321) Mr. Rowland, 
on the faculty of Pennsylvania State College, 
has made special studies of exclusive private 
camps, of transient camps set up under 
FERA, and of CCC camps. To him camp 
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life is a wholesome stop-gap for youth, but, 
as his questions reveal, it may be institu- 
tional, artificial, and isolated from the pleas- 
ures and problems of the workaday world. 


A DIAGNOSIS OF THE ILLS OF THE SOFT COAL 
industry and how they effect those Americans 
who mine coal and those who burn it is 
offered, page 326, by H. O. Rogers, who 
also outlines some of the remedies now 
being tried. Mr. Rogers, at present in the 
editorial division of the U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, was from 1926 to 1933 with 
the Bureau of Mines. The direction of his 
thinking about coal, he writes us, as well as 
much of his factual data, derive from the 
notable work of Dr. Frank G. Tryon, F. E. 
Berquist and their associates in the bureau. 


WE WELCOME THE RETURN OF RICHARD C. 
Cabot, M.D., to our pages with his provo- 
cative article on spiritual ills and the way 
the Protestant clergy might minister to them. 
(Page 330) In his work and teaching in 
medicine, philosophy and social ethics Dr. 
Cabot has ever remembered the human spirit. 
What Men Live By, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin in 1914, is as fresh and inspiring now 
as the day it was written. Readers will re- 
call his article which by good chance we 
were able to publish at the time of the bank 
holiday in 1933—What Men Rise To. His 
present article looks bravely ahead, not nos- 
talgically back, upon the possibilities of reli- 
gion in modern life. 


BUILDER IN BIG WAYS, KNOWN THE WORLD 
over for his imaginative creation of Jones 
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Beach and the Long Island parkways, Park 
Commissioner Robert Moses of New York 
City threw his program into high gear when 
emergency funds began to flow. Now he asks 
(page 334): After WPA, What? His answer, 
in terms of his super-job in the country’s 
metropolis, is of interest to small commun- 
ities as well as large American cities that 
have expanded recreation areas and play- 
grounds and now face the problem of main- 
taining them. 


NATHAN SHAVIRO WHO WRITES, PAGE 338, 
about Sidney Hillman, co-worker with John 
L. Lewis in the Committee on Industrial 
Organization, is himself doing economic re- 
search for the CIO. Formerly financial econ- 
omist for the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Mr. Shaviro has also been a teacher 
of journalism at New York University and 
an editor of the Journal of Commerce. 


FrRoM WASHINGTON, LEIFUR MAGNUSSON 
reports (page 346) on the meeting of textile 
men from all over the world, early in April, 
to face their interwoven problems, under the 
auspices of the International Labor Office. 


THE WORK BEING DONE IN THE NATIONAL 
Archives to preserve movie films as social 
documents is described by Hillier Krieghbaum 
on page 348. 


RoBERT LITTELL, WELL KNOWN AUTHOR AND 
social critic, personally visited the Ellerbe 
School which has lifted progressive education 
by its own bootstraps in North Carolina. 
(Page 350) 
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We are all immigrants— 

in the long view that Miss Buck expresses in our leading article this month. And so we present one of the out- 
standing public monuments in the United States, Maurice Sterne’s memorial for Worcester, Mass., to the settlers 
of New England, as it looks from the rear: to give a sense of a procession of America’s discoverers and settlers 
in which we—foreign-born and native offspring—march after these earlier men and women. Mr. Sterne, who is a 


distinguished painter as well as sculptor, came to this country from Russia as a boy of twelve 
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On Discovering America 


by PEARL S. BUCK 


In a moving challenge to all Americans who foment prejudice and back 


legislation against the foreign-born, Pearl Buck, long an alien in foreign lands, 


and recently returned a stranger to her own country, brings personal observa- 


tion and the wisdom of the long view to her picture of America, as it is, and 


as it is bound to be 


I HAD LIVED ALL MY LIFE AN AMERICAN AWAY FROM 
America. Then I returned, a sort of immigrant among 
immigrants, except that I came to my native land. But it 
was as new to me as though I came from Sweden or from 
Italy or Greece. I knew almost as little what to expect be- 
fore I landed. 

But we all have pictures, we immigrants, of what the 
America is to which we come. They must be pleasant 
pictures, or we would not have come. People do not 
easily leave all they know unless they hope for something 
much better. Of course I suppose most of us hoped for 
a better chance for a living, for more money, for more 
education, for more room. Some of us came for freedom, 
freedom to think as we liked, to be ourselves unhampered 
by family and traditions. Some of us, like me, came be- 
cause we wanted to come home, never having known 
what it was like to be at home, having lived always 
among an alien race, spoken a foreign tongue and walked 
the streets and roads of every day as a foreigner. We have 
all come to the America we each thought we saw. 

I wish I could find out what other people have found 
in America. But I only know what I have found. I came 
from China, a land of long homogeneity and of unity, 
except perhaps for that least important of all, political 
unity. The Chinese are of the same general race. They 
have had an unbroken history of thousands of years. 
Their religions are the same, organized into three great 
types, mutually tolerant, non-evangelical, and mellowed 
by long human experience to a philosophy of humanism. 
Social customs are firmly fixed and such impacts as come 
from modern usages come against a solid whole which 
they can penetrate only gradually and therefore without 
great upset. Even the language is not really diversified, 
because three fourths of the people speak one language, 
or some form of it. Out of this great security of long 
established unit I came to America. 
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Now I had my picture of America, too. It was made 
up of visual images of my mother’s much loved country 
home, of which she told me many stories, of a land of 
great plenty and ease, from which came money for the 
poor Chinese, because all Americans were rich and 
Christian. It would not have occurred to me that there 
were illiterate Americans, or unwashed or poor Amer- 
icans, or criminals. As I grew older and understood better 
inevitable human nature this picture was modified and 
reason did indeed compel me to understand that heaven 
existed nowhere. But still something of this early picture 
persisted, 


I BELIEVED, FOR INSTANCE, THAT IN LEAVING CHINA I was 
leaving forever the sight of hungry people whom I was 
powerless to feed. I thought I was leaving behind the 
sight of wasting floods and dried and sun-baked, treeless 
lands, swept by dusty winds. I thought I was coming to 
a country which had organized itself into economic plenty 
and moral clarity. I had heard all my life that America 
was rich, and I did not think of these riches as being 
selfishly gained or used. Money was poured generously 
out of America into China for famine relief, for Christian 
propaganda, for many and endless causes. Americans, 
then, though they were rich were generous, interested in 
a world culture, international-minded. I longed to meet 
my countrymen, whose idealism seemed almost fantastic 
to the materialistic philosophy of China. 

When I first came here, then, I endeavored to find 
this recognizable country of my own. I looked first for 
Americans. But I could not find them. It seemed to me 
the country was full of foreigners. I found delightful 
people, for I came home under the best possible circum- 
stances, having done a sort of work of my own which 
somehow made me friends. The people were wonderfully 
kind to me, but they seemed to me like English people, 
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or Europeans. I kept thinking, “Where are the Amer- 
icans?” It was very puzzling. | bored everybody by ask- 
ing continually, “Where does one find the real Americans? 
What would you consider the typical American?” To 
my bewilderment everyone replied the same way—that 
is, Ae was American, his ancestors had come over in the 
Mayflower or before the Revolution or before the Civil 


War or something, and Ae was the typical American if 
there ever was one. 


SO AFTER REPETITIONS OF THIS SORT OF THING, | HURRIED TO 
American literature, reading every book which was 
praised by critics as being American, and endeavoring to 
find out in this way what was American. But the books 
varied even more than the people and each might have 
been written about a totally different country and people. 
There are the people of New England; and there is this 
city of New York, so full of people born elsewhere, who 
are the staunchest New Yorkers; and I live in a part of 
Pennsylvania which might as well be a corner of Europe 
for all it has to do with these places, where a good 
Pennsylvania German neighbor said with enthusiasm of 
my Chinese friend Lin Yutang when he visited us that 
he must be a fine man because “he talked German so 
good”; and when I go south nothing I have learned or 
seen north of the Mason and Dixon line does me any 
good; and there are the far reaches of the West, where 
other kinds of people live and none of them is American 
—and they are all American. I came to see that these true 
Americans I -had been looking for did not exist at all, and 
there are no typical Americans. I have come indeed to feel 
that if there is a typical American it is the one least typical 
of anyone except himself. The one hundred percent 
American, for instance, is one hundred percent nothing 
except himself, and represents nothing else. And America 
is wherever you happen to find yourself between Canada 
and the Rio Grande and the great oceans east and west; 
and American food is codfish and baked beans and Hun- 
garian goulash or scrapple, and beaten biscuit and fried 
chicken, or cornpone and salt pork, or hot tamales or 
whatever is put on the table before you wherever you 
happen to be. And the American religion is to be found 
in little pentecostal chapels or in great Fifth Avenue 
churches or in Catholic cathedrals or nowhere at all. 
The only thing you can be sure of is that if you keep 
going, you’ll not eat the same American food two days 
alike, or hear the same God preached two Sundays the 
same, and you will certainly hear, in English, nasal with 
New England winter, in English German-tinged or 
Italian-haunted, or dying with the fading inflections of a 
slave-ridden past in southern swamps, the conviction that 
whatever is fed you or preached to you is the real Amer- 
ican article. 

And everywhere I was hurt and confounded by the 
amazing hatred among all these Americans for each other. 
I have heard such hatred for black Americans from white 
Americans, such venomous sullen hatred for white Amer- 
icans from black Americans, that in another country I 
would have been afraid of immediate race war. And the 
hatred burns like wildfire in a hundred different direc- 
tions. There is the hatred of the Jew and the Christian, 
of the native-born and the foreign-born, of the Protestant 
and the Catholic, and these are only a few of the greater 
hatreds. It is true also that combating each separate 
hatred, like a leash upon a beast, is an organization of 
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people working for peace between any two opposing 
groups. But it is a question whether the leash is strong 
enough for the beast. At least, a sensitive mind at first can- 
not but be frightened and oppressed by the fearful 
prejudices of race and creed which possess the feelings of 
the average American. 

Thus afraid and oppressed, therefore, I began to delve 
into these dark feelings which few Americans, it seems 
to me, are willing to face and acknowledge. For feeling 
is the basis of these hatreds which take such strange and 
violent open expressions as lynching, as unjust treatment 
of aliens, as inhuman deportation laws. With my Chinese 
training, I cannot get excited over a particular individual 
or over a particular bill in Congress, but I can get deeply 
excited over why people should want to commit murder 
by lynching, or why people should want to deport, whole- 
sale, persons who are honorably fulfilling their places as 
human beings in our country, if not as citizens. The rea- 
sons why we hate each other are very important indeed, 
and there is no cure for individual injustices until those 
causes are clearly understood. 

From whence, then, do all these diversities of hatred 
come in our country? I know very well that when I use 
the plain word “hatred” there will be many who shrink 
from it and will say, “It isn’t hatred, exactly, it’s some- 
thing else.” But to the observer and to the person who 
suffers from it, it is hatred in its appearance and in its 
effects, and must be treated as hatred. Why then, do we 
Americans so hate each other and especially so hate 
those whom we consider aliens among us? I will not 
here dwell upon my complete astonishment in discover- 
ing that we, who are so generous to foreigners in their 
own lands, who rush relief to Belgium and Czecho- 
slovakia and China and Japan, are so ruthless to the same 
foreigners who find themselves aliens in our own country. 
It must have bewildered others than I. A hundred reasons 
are given me for it. I am told by many that the chief one 
is economic. But I do not believe people hate each other 
in groups fundamentally because of economic conditions. 
Poverty and stress merely augment already existing 
hatreds. What I want to know is, why do the hatreds exist 
at all, and why do they burn with such fearful heat in 
America, still the richest country in the world? 


I HAVE GONE BACK IN MY SEARCH, “CHINESE FASHION,” TO 
our beginnings. I find we are all immigrants, we Amer- 
icans. Not one of us is really native in any profound 
sense. Everybody in the United States, except the Indians, 
is now or was once, foreign-born. I find it ridiculous to 
hear a man whose great-grandfather came to this country 
look down on a man who comes in now, and call him 
“alien.” For what is a hundred or two hundred years in 
the life of a nation? The nation is and will be for cen- 
turies to come made up of the foreign-born, that is, people 
from all countries. And looking at all these people, I 
discover in them all the diversities of the world in race, 
in culture, in religion. They have only one thing in com- 
mon with which to become Americans. They are all rest- 
less. 

For we Americans, we are the restless, the restless of 
all nations. None but the restless has ever come to Amer- 
ica. The quiet-hearted, the contented, the peaceful minds, 
are still on old country farms, in old country shops and 
business offices. They are not here. Not one of us belongs 
to them. A similar spirit has driven us out from among 
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them and has driven us together. When visitors speak 
with wonder of the ceaseless hurry and activity which is 
such a part of the American- temperament, I am not 
surprised. For were we not naturally restless, none of us 
would be Americans at all. There would be no America 
and Indians would roam our hills and _ valleys: still. 
Restlessness, then, is our essential nature. 


But WHEN WE COME TO AMERICA, WE DO NOT ENTER ONLY 
as restless individuals. We come as races, as nations, as 
transmitters of the past to a country without a history, 
whose only past is that of forests and streams and moun- 
tains and plains and endless seashores and rivers flow- 
ing into the sea. America’s history is only what we all 
bring as our own individual histories. What goes to make 
her is what has gone to make us. The prejudices of all 
peoples on earth are now American prejudices. Hun- 
garian Catholics still hate Hungarian Protestants on these 
new shores, and pugnacious Irishmen still wear the green, 
remembering forever and with joy that once they were 
killed for “wearin’ o’ the green.” Everyone of us has this 
present and this past, the present of a new country, whose 
very newness makes us hold the more closely to whatever 
past we have. If we could have come here and exchanged 
that inherited culture for another, it might have been 
easier. It would be easy, for instance, to become a Chinese. 
One has only to give up all of one thing and accept all of 
another—give up what one has had and accept another 
definite, clear system of life and philosophy. But when 
we come to be Americans there are many systems and 
many philosophies, and which shall we accept? If we 
accept all, we are lost in diffusion, and so it is inevitable 
that we cling to what we have had before, to what we 
brought with us. We change, perhaps, the material aspect 
of our lives. We use electricity and running water and 
we buy an automobile, but inside we do not change. We 
remain what we are, and to America’s endless variety we 
add our own bit, and so we become American. And even 
one’s children are different from another's children. They 
have a veneer of similarity—the radio and motion picture 
and cheap magazines and the public school system see 
to that—but their hidden unrecognized roots are, through 
their blood, in their bones. And I observe that those roots 
never become lost—at least, not yet. Everyone knows what 
his old country was even though his ticket was on the 
Mayflower. It will take hundreds of years yet before we 
forget we came from England or Ireland, Germany or 
Italy or France. 

And I am not at all sure we shall do well to forget, even 
then. We ought not to forget, or allow our children to 
forget until in long common national life we have 
achieved a government, a tradition, a philosophy, which 
is secure and integrated and expressed enough to shelter 
and guide a people—in short, until we have an American 
culture. And we cannot make an American culture by 
sitting down and thinking about it and writing it down 
and giving it out to the newspapers. The Supreme Court 
cannot do it, and even President Roosevelt cannot do it. 
Nobody and nothing can do it except time, passing un- 
consciously and effortlessly over all our diversity, and 
gradually, with infinite slowness, wearing away differ- 
ences, and leaving those essentials which will survive our 
struggles and our climate. It may be five thousand years 
hence—it can scarcely be less than a thousand—before 
the real American culture is here, and before we have a 
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race of Americans. There will be no Negro questions 
then, because there will be no Negroes, there will be no 
Jews and Christians, no foreign-born—nobody but that 
person nowhere to be found today, a pure American. | 
cannot but believe he will be an extraordinary person, 
that pure American, who will be standing in my place 
five thousand years from today. He will have what no 
other human being has had in just the same richness, the 


‘ inheritance of all ages, all races, all cultures. He will have 


a fine direct eagerness which will be our restlessness, re- 
fined by centuries, but concentrated, too, into a driving 
force which will carry him to heights of human knowl- 
edge which we cannot even dream of now. He will be a 
true superman, standing on the shoulders of those from 
all nations and races of the earth. 

And I hope even then that we shall still be taking into 
our established America the stimulus and the irritation of 
immigrants. When we cease to allow people to come 
in from all over the world, we shall ourselves begin to 
die, as other nations are dying. New people, coming to 
a new country, bring new impetus in themselves. They 
are a fresh infusion, uncomfortable perhaps, and even 
painful, but they are life. We cannot do without them. 
It is too soon to close our doors. It may always be too 
soon. For statistics show that those we call our foreign- 
born are still our best. Crime is less among them than 
among the native-born. The foreign-born are amazingly 
the stronger in the creative arts. To shut them out would 
be to rob ourselves and the future not only of industrious 
laborers but of great exploring creative mental energy. 


Bur I KNoW VERY WELL THAT WHEN I| THINK OF OUR 
America a thousand years from now and five thousand 
years from now that I am thinking Chinese and not 
American. The Chinese thinks instinctively in terms of 
centuries and he sees himself as a particle in time. But the 
American stretches his imagination to pain if he thinks 
two generations ahead to the grandchild that is an actu- 
ality or a possibility. That is a trait of the restless. We 
cannot and will not wait, though the truth remains that 
the only true view is the long one, and the present will 
not be right if it is an end in itself instead of being as well 
a foundation for the future. We Americans, that is, cannot 
and will not think of our nation as a whole in time and 
space and so choose nationally, though perhaps at im- 
mediate inconvenience, what permanent stuffs we want 
in our making. We demand to know what we shall do 
now, in our momentary situation, with “aliens,” as we 
call them, in our jobs, on our relief rolls, and sending 
good American money out of the country. ; 
Unfortunately for me as an American, I cannot froth 
about any of these things. I see these “aliens” first as 
human beings, and I observe that many, indeed most ot 
them, are honest and industrious, or as honest and indus- 
trious as the upstarts who dare, at this early date in our 
history, to call themselves, “the Americans.” Citizens or 
not, I cannot see why these good people should be de- 
ported. We need honesty and industry. No nation can have 
too many people with these qualities. I cannot see why 
they should not be relieved if they starve, nor why they 
should not send money back to Italy or anywhere else. 
I should think the more money circulates the better. The 
richer the Italians are, the better for American markets. 
And in return for this money the people have given good. 
hard labor on roads and (Continued on page 353), 
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Sit-Down 


by LOUIS STARK 


The newest, most controversial of labor tactics interpreted and 


appraised by the ranking industrial expert among Washington 


correspondents 


No LABOR QUESTION IN RECENT YEARS HAS AROUSED SO MUCH 
bitterness as has the sit-down strike. On one hand some 
labor groups regard it as a new technique to win labor’s 
rights which can be sharpened with use and made to be- 
come a responsible factor in the age long struggle of 
labor for status. On the other hand employers denounce 
the sit-down strike not only as an illegal and unfair 
weapon by labor but one that may lead to revolution and 
the overthrow of government. 

In between these two extreme groups may be found 
others whose views take on a variety of gradations; con- 
servative labor leaders who side with employers in attack- 
ing the sit-down weapon and fear it may lead to restrictive 
labor laws; others classed as “progressive” whose unions 
have come through the long struggle for recognition and 
who feel that the wave of sit-down strikes are part of the 
“srowing pains” of collective bargaining but that they 
will subside. 

Then, also, there are the employers who, while opposing 
the sit-down as illegal, are aware that mere denunciation 
will not help in the absence of more constructive measures 
and a more enlightened viewpoint by the “die-hard ele- 
ment” in their ranks. 

In the halls of Congress and in state legislatures our 
public representatives “view with alarm” what they con- 
sider the “menace” of the sit-down while still others de- 
fend this technique. Here and there a state legislature 
has passed a law making a sit-down strike a felony. 

The Senate has adopted a resolution declaring sit-downs 
“illegal and contrary to sound public policy” and also 
coupled with it, condemnation of company unions, em- 
ployer opposition to the right of collective bargaining and 
industrial espionage. 

The sit-down strike cannot be isolated and viewed as a 
phenomenon by itself without reference to its origins and 
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history. As one form of labor’s struggle to improve its 
conditions it goes back many years. Professor Don D. 
Lescohier of the University of Wisconsin has found that 
even before Columbus discovered America construction 
workers on the Rouen Cathedral sat down on their scaf- 
folds and inside the partly finished structure to enforce 
a better wage bargain and even threatened to destroy the 
edifice if the army were sent to eject them. 

Bakers who attempted a sit-down strike in Lyons in 
1565 were driven out by the army. Almost two hundred 
years later typographers in the same city were similarly 
driven out when they occupied the print shops. In 1750 
Lille textile workers staged a sit-down, were ousted after 
a bloody battle with the army and their places taken by 
weavers imported from Germany and Belgium. 

There were sit-down strikes in the textile mills of 
England in 1817 and when the troops were sent against 
the strikers they burned the factories. 

Analagous strikes dot the history of the American labor 
movement. In 1877 and again in 1885 striking railroad 
workers took possession of company property. In the latter 
year the Knights of Labor conducted a strike on the 
Missouri Pacific and took charge of yards and shops. 
Their demands were met a week later. 


Born 1x Europe anp IN THE Unrrep STATES THE DEPRES- 
sion seems to have given an impetus to the sit-down strike. 
Three years ago stay-in strikes were conducted in Jugo- 
slavia, Hungary and Poland. In 1935 copper miners in 
Spain and coal miners in Wales staged a stay-down move- 
ment. Last year a million French workers sat down and 
caused the immediate passage of laws recognizing unions, 
the forty-hour week and vacations with pay. 

In this country employes of a western packing house 
took part in a sit-down strike in 1933 but large scale 
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development of this labor weapon waited until the rubber 
workers of Akron used it in scores of cases two years ago. 
They are still using it but more sparingly. 

Perhaps the first strike in which workers remained in 
the plant overnight was that of the Bendix Company in 
South Bend, Ind., last November. This was followed by 
short sit-down strikes in plants making automobile parts 
and accessories in Michigan and then, on the last day of 
the year, came the sit-down strikes in the two Fisher Body 
plants in Flint and in other General Motors Corporation 
plants in Detroit and Anderson, Ind. 

Hardly had the forty-four-day strike against General 
Motors been settled than a sudden sit-down was declared 
in the Chrysler plants. Production workers to the number 
of more than 150,000 had been made idle by the General 
Motors strike and some 65,000 were affected by the 
Chrysler strike. 

Coincident with the Chrysler strike a virtual epidemic 
of sit-down strikes broke out in Detroit. There were strikes 
in hotels, restaurants, department stores, five and ten cent 
stores, cigar factories, motor parts plants and other manu- 
facturing establishments. 

In a few places the police evicted the stay-in strikers 
and in one or two places it was alleged that racketeers had 
attempted to extort money from employers under a 
promise to end the demonstrations. 

The Michigan epidemic was followed by sit-down 
strikes among department store workers in Rhode Island, 
airplane craftsmen in Santa Monica, and clerks in New 
York City. 

The question may be asked: why the rash of sit-down 
strikes today rather than a year ago or five years ago? 
The answer, it seems to me, lies in a certain crossing of 
events and circumstances that spell out this phenomenon. 

Chief of the circumstances to which I refer was the 
election of President Roosevelt in 1932. Three years of 
depression had  wrenched 
many working men and wom- 
en from their relatively safe 
moorings and swept them 
down a river of doubt and un- 
certainty. In general, those 
who were members of trades 
unions, more secure for a while 
than the others, held out 
longer but they too finally had 
to join the millions on relief. 

Trade union treasuries were 
drained in a few years. The 
job market was saturated with 
the millions of idle and wages 
dropped and dropped while 
hours lengthened. 

Then came the passage of 
the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the creation of 
the Recovery Administration, 
the establishment of codes of 
fair competition in hundreds 
of industries and last, but not 
least, assurance that employes 
covered by the Act would 
have the right to bargain col- 
lectively without fear of coer- 
cion from employers and to 
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elect workers of their own choosing to represent them. 

The NIRA released a wave of organization sentiment 
among masses of workers in American industries that 
rolled on and on for a year before it began to subside. 
Unions which were on the verge of bankruptcy picked 
up at once and in hundreds of industries employes, almost 
spontaneously, organized themselves. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the national unions comprising it, 
as well as independent unions, were unable to keep up 
with the demand for guidance made by the newly 
organized. 

Almost immediately the need for a vertical or industrial 
form of labor union presented itself. Industry was being 
organized almost overnight virtually on a cartellized basis. 
To bargain collectively with such vast aggregations of 
capital there appeared only the usual variety of craft 
unions. The times however demanded a new policy and 
a new technique from labor but nothing happened except 
annual debates at the AF of L conventions from 1933 
to 1935, and the experiment with federal unions. In the 
meantime the first wave of organization had subsided 
and it was another year before a second wave began. 


EacH WAVE SWEPT THE LABOR MOVEMENT FURTHER ALONG 
the road but its recession was accompanied by disillusion- 
ment, especially in the basic industries where the waves 
shot membership up like a temperature chart and then 
dropped it to disappointing figures. 

General public sentiment since 1933, it should be borne 
in mind, has registered itself on the whole as favoring 
collective bargaining. The educational value of public 
discussion was never more apparent than in the years of 
labor disputes and discussion following the creation of 
the first National Labor Board (the Wagner Board) and 
its two successors guided by Lloyd K. Garrison, Francis 
Biddle and J. Warren Madden. 


Sunday morning prayers during New York City’s first big sit-down in an F. W. Grand store 
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The wave of trade union organization was accompanied 
by another form of organization, that of the company 
unions and (or) employe representation plans. Set up in 
nearly all cases upon the initiative of employers, this form 
of presentation of grievances was put forth as a substitute 
for trade union collective bargaining. 

Another important component of the capital-labor pic- 
ture that was being drawn in the first four Roosevelt 
years was that of the repression of unions by many 
employers, a number of whom resorted to the use of 
industrial espionage and the discharge of union members. 


Now ALL THESE FACTORS THAT I HAVE DESCRIBED BEGAN TO 
come together like the strands of yarn on a loom about 
sixteen months ago. First, John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, formed the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization in November 1935. 

Then in many factories where the employe representa- 
tion plan existed, there began to appear signs of disillusion- 
ment among employes. 

The attitude of the AF of L had always been to leave 
the company unions severely alone and to damn them as 
creatures of the corporations, but the CIO carried on an 
intensive campaign to wean the employe representatives 
away from the employe representation plan. This cam- 
paign was carried on simultaneously in steel, rubber and 
automobiles. By February, the CIO had breached the 
united front of the basic industries in winning a contract 
with General Motors Corporation. A few weeks later the 
U.S. Steel Corporation, citadel of the open shop, also 
capitulated. 

The ferment of organizational sentiment then broke 
for the third time in the Roosevelt administration into a 
wave of unionization which is still swiftly mounting. 

The La Follette Committee’s disclosure of 

shady aspects of union repression, the work 
of the National Labor Relations Board, the 
clarifying debate on the craft-industrial 
union issue, the refusal of a great many em- 
ployers to bargain collectively—all these 
played a part in forming the attitude of the 
workers which finally expressed itself in sit- 
down strikes. 
It is indeed significant that the sit-down 
strike is being used chiefly in industries 
where employes have battered hopelessly for 
years against the wall of union opposition. 
‘In many areas of these industries even re- 
quests by the union for a conference were 
met with immediate refusal. The sit-down 
strike is a can opener prying the conference 
open, but once a conference is arranged and 
a bona fide collective bargaining results in 
an agreement, the technique is no longer 
necessary. 

For years prior to the NIRA the AF of L 
unions sought conferences, for example, 
with leading automobile manufacturers 
without success. It was reported at the New 
Orleans convention of the AF of L (1928) 
that a request for such a conference with one 
large corporation had not been answered. 

These refusals over the course of years, 
together with industrial espionage and dis- 
charge of union members, were responsible 
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for building up such a sentiment of mistrust of company 
policy and of the company officials that they led to the 
first sit-downs. 

Since the recent collective bargaining agreement, how- 
ever, the inexperience of the local unions, plus the hang- 
over of mistrust extending back over many years, led to 
unauthorized sit-downs in General Motors and Chrysler 
plants. To expect the new technique of genuine collective 
bargaining in the automobile industry to work perfectly 
from the beginning when it was also obvious that some 
foremen of the “old school” as well as some “hard boiled” 
plant managers were unable to reconcile themselves to 
the new dispensation immediately, was to expect too 
much. é 

It takes a long time to heat iron to a white molten state 
and a long time for it to cool down. Perhaps when the 
present relation between certain industries and the unions 
gets past the present tension both sides may cool down 
to that state which has been attained by the railroad 
brotherhoods in their relations with the carriers. However, 
one must not overlook the fact that this much-to-be- 
desired relationship is the result of many years of associa- 
tion and is a gradual growth. It does not spring full 
panoplied from the brow of Jove. 

Approaching the sit-down strike from the legal angle 
we find that employers and their attorneys regard the sit- 
downers as trespassers who “maintain their position by 
means of a conspiracy among themselves and their con- 
federates on the outside.” As the Law Department of the 
National Association of Manufacturers states it: “. . . the 
holding of another’s property against his will, under threat 
of permanent occupancy unless he will accede to their 
demands, is itself a species of extortion. 

“The notion that a sit-down striker is not a trespasser 


Sit-downers in the Busy Bee hosiery mill, Berks County, Pa. 
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Upholstered cushions made sitting down comfortable in Fisher Body’s Flint plant 


because his entry on the premises is with the permission or 
license of the employer, is of course fallacious,” the opinion 
of the manufacturers’ counsel states. “Wrongful entry on 
the premises of another is of course a trespass, but it is 
only one form of trespass. One may become a trespasser 
by his subsequent conduct even though his entry was 
under license: ..... - 

“". . trespass may be committed even after rightful 
entry . . . the continuation of a sit-down strike after a 
court order has been issued on the ground of a trespass 
is a combination to obstruct public justice and becomes 
actionable not only as a contempt of court but as an 
indictable conspiracy. .. .” 

Dean Dinwoody, editor of the United States Law Week, 
says that “under well settled principles of property law, 
the employer has a legally protected right to the exclusive 
possession of his factory or plant just as the householder 
has to the exclusive possession of his home . . . although 
a person may have lawfully entered upon another’s prop- 
erty, if he remains after the owners request him to leave, 
he is a trespasser under the rules of law governing the 
defense of property from wrongful intrusion.” 

On the other hand Henry T. Hunt, counsel for the 
National Resources Committee, held that the relation be- 
tween employer and employe was not a simple contract, 
that it had social implications and implied an obligation 
on the part of the employer to permit collective bargaining. 

James M. Landis, dean-elect of the Harvard Law School, 
evoked a storm of criticism when he observed that “the 
history of our law is replete with illustrations of the crea- 
tion of new rights”; and then intimated that the courts 
might in time recognize the sit-down as legal, submitting 
that its future status “will depend in part upon the 
emphasis that law will give to the concept of property and 
its inviolability in its industrial and corporate setting to 
economic pressure of this type—and in part, perhaps, on 
the capacity of our law to devise new concepts and 
mechanisms to meet the needs out of which this type of 
economic pressure has been born.” 

But Senator Borah could not conceive of any legal con- 
cepts that would make legal a sit-down strike. Yet he 
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refused to vote condemna- 
tion of the sit-down strike. 

A new turn to the debate 
was given by Leon Green, 
dean of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, who 
“held that the sit-down did 
not constitute trespass so 
long as the property was oc- 
cupied in good faith awaiting 
the adjustment of differences 
growing out of the industrial 
relation. This relation he de- 
fined as something quite new, 
arising from the joinder of 
the two great interests of 
property and personalty. The 
sit-down strike he regarded as 
“but the latest step in the 
struggle between a large mass 
of employers operating under 
an institution known as an 
industrial corporation and an 
equally large or larger mass 
of employes operating or attempting to operate under a 
somewhat similar institution known as a labor union, to 
work out their respective rights, duties and privileges in 
industrial enterprise—enterprise resulting from the joint 
efforts of what we over-simplify as capital and labor.” 

In both the Chrysler and General Motors cases, how- 
ever, the courts held closely to the law of possession and 
ruled that the sit-down strikers were trespassers. 

The merits of the National Labor Relations Act, its 
alleged denial by the employer, were set aside by the 
courts. Yet this was really the nub of the employes’ case. 
They invoked the doctrine of “clean hands” and held that 
the action of the employes had been caused directly by 
refusal of the corporation to abide by the law. 

Despite the injunctions in the General Motors and 
Chrysler cases, the sit-down strikers were not evicted by 
law officers. Why? It was generally recognized that evic- 
tion would still leave the dispute on collective bargaining 
just where it was—unsettled. 

Now the court had no power to settle the dispute. 
However, if the strikers had been ejected violently, the 
strikers might well have been demoralized and_ their 
strike lost. Thus the court’s intervention on the sit-down 
issued would have killed the strike. 


THE STRIKERS HOWEVER WERE “NEGOTIATED” OUT OF THE 
plants. The collective bargaining issue was kept intact. 
The state government, represented by Governor Frank 
Murphy, took neither side and acted to help build joint 
machinery for industrial peace. This was undoubtedly a 
better procedure than shooting or beating workmen for 
violating the law of trespass. 

Enhanced bargaining power is one of the primary rea- 
sons for the sit-down strike. When the employer is unable 
to operate his factory because of a strike the employes 
bargaining power is increased. The sit-down weapon 1s 
superior to the walk-out strike for this reason. 

The sit-down strike however presents labor with 
dangers. Minorities, sitting down of their awn volition, 
may disrupt union plans and render them futile. Without 
considerable opinion among the employes in favor of the 
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sit-down, the demonstrators may arouse the wrath of 
other employes and accomplish only their own ejection. 
In cases where agreements have been made and sit-down 
strikes continue they endanger the contracts. 


THE SIT-DOWN MAY BE USED TO DISCREDIT THE UNION UPON 
instigation of an employer who may wish to prove that 
“the union is irresponsible.” Its use in a factional struggle 
within the union for control is possible but unlikely, as 
both sides would quickly see the joint loss they would 
suffer if a union agreement were thus discredited. 

In a speech to automobile employes after the Chrysler 
settlement John L. Lewis spent a considerable time ex- 
plaining the necessity for upholding contracts and for 
responsible conduct of union affairs by officers. It was 
apparent that he was aware of the limitations of the new 
weapon and was in accord with its use only within rigid 
limits. He called upon some miners who “stayed in” at a 
Pennsylvania colliery to “come to your senses” and to 
invoke existing machinery to settle their grievance. Presi- 
dent William Green of the AF of L opposed it unquali- 
fiedly as a device that would discredit labor in the eyes 
of the public but it has been used by AF of L units as 
well as by affiliates of the CIO. 

Talks with sit-down strikers made it clear to me that 
they felt they had a property in their jobs. They did not 
use legal terms in giving expression to their views but 
their meaning was unmistakable. 

“Our hides are wrapped around those machines,” was 
the way one man in the Fisher Body plant expressed it. 

A sit-down striker used his overcoat to protect a delicate 
machine in a small steel plant when he thought that the 
cold air from a broken window might affect the mechan- 
ism. The window was broken in a tear gas attack. 

Unquestionably the NIRA had an important effect on 
the attitude of employes towards their jobs. While courts 
had held that the right to a job was akin to a property 
right the NIRA for the first time fixed penalties for de- 
priving an employe of his property, i.e. for discharging 
him if he joined a union. 

The concept of a property right in a job has gained 
impetus in the last four years and this had a bearing on 
public opinion when the sit-down strikes occurred. The 
public saw that the strikers were not attempting to operate 
the plants and did not claim the property as their own. 

In a strike public opinion is the weather vane to watch 
and both sides are aware of the need for capturing it. 
The government plays an exceedingly important part in 
forming public opinion. In the General Motors and 
Chrysler strikes the statements of public officials like 
Secretary Perkins and Governor Murphy were calculated 
to divert the negotiations into peaceful channels. By con- 
trast the utterances of Premier Hepburn of Ontario mud- 
died the controversial waters of the General Motors strike 
in Oshawa, for he immediately adopted a belligerent tone 
before an attempt had been made to invoke mediation. 

Some fear has been expressed concerning the “revolu- 
tionary implication of the sit-down strike.” Talks with 
many strikers have convinced me that far from wishing 
to take over and run the factories, the employes would be 
well satisfied with a workable plan of collective bargain- 
ing for the adjustment of grievances. The American 
worker is middle class in his viewpoint and outlook, not 
revolutionary. His desire for a wage contract is non- 
revolutionary in distinction to that of the small number 
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of those who talk of social ownership of the means of 
production and distribution. 

Out of the turbulent discussions by lawmakers, em- 
ployers, employes, the press and the public one fact stands 
out clearly: the problem of the sit-down strike is simply 
a matter of collective bargaining in a complex industrial 
civilization. No matter what its legal and social implica- 
tion may be, place collective bargaining on a sane, civil- 
ized basis and the sit-down strike will vanish. 

Now that the Supreme Court has validated the National 
Labor Relations Act sit-down strikes may be expected to 
drop sharply if not to disappear altogether. With a 
National Labor Relations Board properly implemented to 
handle cases involving unfair labor practices by employers 
opposition to trade unions will diminish. 


HoweEVER, THE PROBLEM OF “NEXT STEPS” IN COLLECTIVE 
bargaining will remain even when opposition to trade 
union organization vanishes. Suppose then collective bar- 
gaining conferences are abortive. Here, it seems to me, 
is the place where a joint understanding involving em- 
ployers, employes and government may be worked out to 
bring into play effective mediation and concilation ma- 
chinery with voluntary arbitration as another step in the 
bargaining process. 


Labor fears that compulsory mediation may involve un- 
due delay to the detriment of its position, while employ- 
ers seem to feel that a long waiting period before a strike 
is invoked will save them from threat of impulsive action 
by employes. It is in this twilight zone of emotion that the 
government may function, to assist both sides toward a 
clear appreciation of their obligations, to exhaust every 
effort to make agreements and to maintain them. This 
does not mean imposing bodily the machinery of the Rail- 
way Labor Act on all manufacturing industry regardless 
of the status of collective bargaining in those several indus- 
tries. It does mean assisting employers and employes in 
newly organized industries to erect those mechanisms and 
safeguards in the course of their continued relations. 


Panic does not beget reason. Those who see the sit-down 
strike as an augury of the world’s end should glance down 
the perspective of the years and they will observe that a 
little over a hundred years ago in England a worker, even 
when acting singly, was limited by law as to the amount 
of wages he might demand. 

Justice Brandeis points out in one of his notable dissent- 
ing opinions (Truax v. Corrigan) that until 1824 a work- 
man in England was punishable as a criminal if he com- 
bined with his fellows to raise wages, shorten hours, or 
affect the business in any way, even if they did not strike. 
“Not until 1875 was the right) of workers to combine in 
order to attain their ends fully conceded. Not until 1906 
was the ban on peaceful picketing and the bringing of 
pressure upon an employer by means of a secondary 
strike or boycott removed.” 

In short, every move by labor towards attainment of its 
goal, collective bargaining, has been fought bitterly by 
employers, both on the industrial field and in the courts. 

The working men and women who, in the history of 
labor’s struggle for a redress of the imbalance inherent in 
the employer-employe relationship, fought for the right of 
free association in trade unions at the beginning of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, were denounced as rebels against the 
existing order just as sit-downers, whose philosophy goes 
no further, are today. 
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Can the CCC 


Blaze a New Trail? 


by HOWARD ROWLAND 


A sociologist who has studied camp life suggests new social landmarks 


that he believes the CCC should aim to reach 


CCC youTH ARE THE BABIES OF THE WorLpD War GROWN 
up in a period of unprecedented depression. Life in a 
work camp is no substitute for the more complete satis- 
factions of full participation in the established community 
and in industry; but, unfortunately, opportunities for jobs 
and self-development have not existed in their home com- 
munities. The CCC is an interlude. It fills a gap in the 
lives of its recruits. In many cases it does a great deal 
more than that. For some, of course, the camp means 
tyranny and servitude; but for the majority it is a fascinat- 
ing Opportunity, an awakening to a new conception of 
man’s relation to man and to nature. For city youths the 
journey to the CCC camp is often the first introduction 
to the expanse of rural America. “It sure was a ride I'll 
never forget,” wrote one boy to his parents. “We traveled 
3105 miles until we hit Colorado. We saw the sun rise 
above the Rockies. It is a sight that cannot be described 
by words.” The camp, as a functioning, well equipped 
social unit, is a revelation to many. “We are far from 
anything,” wrote another youth, “but the camp is like a 
town all in itself. We have a doctor, canteen, hospital, 
library, auto-shop, etc. We even have a laundry, and a 
fellow who develops films and a barber.” 

For the first time many underprivileged boys had whole- 
some food regularly and in abundance. “Yesterday, we 
had ham, potatoes, salad, dessert, coffee, bread, lots of 
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butter, string beans, and something else. There are guys 
standing and waiting for you to empty the platters, then 
they go fill ’em up. You can only take three helpings, 
but everybody is full on one. All the sugar you want, and 
all the butter, too.” 

But life in the forest wilderness is not all sugar and 
butter. The influence of the army in inculcating orderly 
habits is not always appreciated by the CCC rookie. Jake 
Bowersok wrote home about the policing of the camp for 
inspection by a Corps Area officer: “Orders have been 
issued about the neatness of the camp, and they are pretty 
strict.” 

There is a saying in the camps that if the work project 
runs smoothly everyone is happy. There is not only 
discipline in work habits but also a fundamental educa- 
tion in life. The following excerpts from letters home 
are typical: 


“Mom, I’m enclosing a few twigs from the many different 
s »” 
kinds of trees found here. 


“One of the boys here in camp received as a present from 
a sheep herder, a cougar skin or hide. A cougar is what is 
called a mountain lion. This “cat” when killed, measured 
seven feet from tip to tip. When this one was shot he was 
carrying a 150 pound sheep away. 

“You ask what I am doing. Right now I am helping put 
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in a new catch basin for the sink discharge. It’s just a hole 
in the ground, 10’x10’x10’.” 

“Now I’m ‘tailing’ the road grader. Have to throw rocks 
and sticks off the road after the grader goes along. At present 
we're near Coyote Camp.” 


But the influence of the home environment is not en- 
tirely lost to the boy enrolled in Uncle Sam’s tree army. 
Every letter contains some reminiscence, some yearning 
for home. For example, Bob Murphy, camp cook in an 
Arizona soil conservation camp, wrote, “Now, mom, | 
hope that you are all right, are you? If Minn goes to 
the hospital, don’t you strain yourself so much that you'll 
be sick too.” 


A New Blend in Government 


PRESIDING OVER THE DESTINIES OF THESE YOUNG EMERGENCY 
conservationists is Robert Fechner, general vice-president 
of the International Association of Machinists, on leave 
of absence from his union post since April 5, 1933. His 
advisory council consists of one representative each from 
the Departments of War, Labor, Interior and Agriculture. 
Many have attributed the success of the conservation pro- 
gram to its unique plan of organization. In this plan 
involving the effective cooperation of four federal depart- 
ments much credit is due to Mr. Fechner. 

The War Department is charged with the administration 
of the camps—discipline, feeding, housing, clothing, trans- 
portation and medical care. Members of the Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army and Regular Army 
officers were made camp commanders at the start. Regu- 
lar Army officers have gradually been replaced by Reserve 
Officers, many of whom are recent (more or less unem- 
ployed) graduates of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
in the land-grant colleges. The United States Office of 
Education, called into the program to act in an advisory 
capacity to the War Department on educational matters, 
appoints the camp educational advisers and recommends 
programs of instruction. 

The conservation activities are directed by the Depart- 
ments of Interior and Agriculture. The actual work in 
each camp is in charge of a project superintendent, who 
is employed by the federal department having jurisdiction 
over the work project carried on by the particular camp. 

The total strength of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
was 300,000 in the first enrollment period in 1933. The 
numbers increased to the peak figure of 506,000 enrolled 
in 2562 camps in 1935. At the end of the year the 
President directed that the enrollment should be reduced 
to 300,000. This move met with strong Congressional 
opposition which resulted in the stabilization of the pro- 
gram on the basis of 350,000 enrollees. 

At the time of writing about 10 per cent of the CCC 
camps serve unemployed war veterans and the remainder, 
known as the junior camps, serve jobless youth between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-eight, including Indians 
on reservations. Eight percent of the personnel in the 
junior camps are “local experienced men.” The remainder, 
called junior enrollees, receive $30 per month, of which 
$25 is sent home to a needy relative. Leaders and assistant 
leaders who make up 6 percent and 9 percent of each 
camp’s population, receive $45 and $36 per month 
respectively. 

The United States Employment Service is charged with 
responsibility for recruiting the junior enrollees. The 
actual selection has been delegated to relief agencies in 
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the home communities. All enrollees must come from 
families of relief status. Certain standards of -physical 
and mental health are maintained. Individuals with a 
known criminal record are excluded. 


Personnel of the Tree Army 


SOcIAL DATA COMPILED BY THE DerparTMENT OF Lasor 
indicate that the age groups of seventeen and eighteen 
years predominate, representing over one half of the junior 
enrollees selected in the spring of 1935 and fall of 1936. 
The majority of those enrolled have not gone beyond the 
eighth grade in school. Less than 10 percent have been 
graduated from highschool. Of the recent enrollees, ap- 
proximately 20 percent report that they have had -no 
other employment prior to the CCC and the majority of 
the remainder report from one to twelve months of un- 
employment before going to camp. 

Statistical appraisals of the CCC reveal that the weakest 
part of its record is the loss in personnel prior to the 
expiration of the enrollment period. Out of 563,182 dis- 
charges issued during the fiscal year 1936, only 289,436 
finished their term of enrollment. Of the remainder, 
68,425 deserted and 46,490 were discharged for disciplinary 
reasons. Of the other withdrawals, 145,531 left presumably 
to accept employment. The number giving this reason 
for leaving camp does not always indicate a real job 
contact. Often ‘this reputed reason may mean just a 
polite declaration of desertion. 

From the standpoint of the relief or social agency which 
sent the boy to camp, the “over-the-hill” ‘policy of dis- 
missals for disciplinary reasons is particularly trying. This 
policy and the large number of desertions add new and 
unsolvable problems in community adjustment for the 
youth who did not make a‘ go of it in camp. 

In 1934 and 1935 the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration conducted several studies of former members of 
the CCC. The FERA research bulletin of April 15, 1934 
stated, “The total picture that emerges is of a group of 
highly transient and markedly under-employed boys and 
young men.” ‘There is not yet time for optimism about 
the rehabilitative achievements of the camps. 

One serious problem is raised by the practice of dis- 
missing enrollees who contract a venereal disease. After 
infection is detected enough treatment is given to make 
certain that the disease is not immediately communicable 
and the enrollee is sent home. It is then very difficult 
for an interested social welfare organization or any other 
responsible community agency to be sure that the disease 
will be cured. 

From the standpoint of cost, the CCC is the most ex- 
pensive form of work relief as yet devised by the federal 
government. During the first twenty-seven months of 
the program the expenditure per enrollee for each twelve- 
month period was $1175. The largest item is $372 for the 
enrollee’s salary. Next is $155 for supervisory and tech- 
nical personnel. Other items are: clothing $131; food 
$140; shelter, $85; medical care $18; transportation $50; 
all other costs $224. 

With this gigantic spending guaranteeing adequate care 
of immediate physical needs, the enrollees, once out of 
sight, are often forgotten by welfare agencies in their 
home communities. Yet there are problems of community 
and camp adjustment which have not yet been solved and 
which can hardly be solved except by social workers. 

Some professional social workers object to the CCC be- 
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cause they see in it fascist implications. Some view it as 
excessively costly and feel that greater community bene- 
fits would derive from spending the same sum for all 
around benefits to the family of the enrollee. Some see 
the camps as another form of custodial care, the monster 
which social work has been slaying for years. 

Some, of course, have pointed out the need for closer 
working relationship between home, community and 
camp. Personnel records in the camps, for example, are 
woefully inadequate. Likewise, personnel practice. A 
boy not adapting himself to the camp routine is dis- 
missed, usually with little chance to discuss his situation 
with a sympathetic adult, or to leave at his own volition 
without the stigma of dismissal. 

On the other hand too much camp life is not good 
for many boys. Every camper goes through a process 
of institutionalization, and a youth often goes stale if he 
stays in a camp beyond a certain period of time. This 
varies with each individual. The large number of with- 
drawals can by no means be blamed entirely upon the 
management of the camps. 


So Far, Robustly Civilian 


Tue CCC, IN ADDITION To ITs INFLUENCE ON YOUTH, HAS 
affected the philosophies and activities of the permanent 
governmental departments cooperating in its management. 

The army has discovered a new social usefulness in 
the peace-time affairs of the nation. Instead of depression 
curtailment of its officer personnel, it was able to expand 
and to offer valuable training to reserve officers. This 
experience encouraged army men to adopt a more human 
approach than ordinarily characterizes their leadership. 
The army staff found itself participating in civilian affairs 
in the far reaches of the nation. Instead of thinking 
entirely of war, army leaders began to glimpse a vision of 
domestic and world problems, of the social and economic 
relations of a people. 

The National Park Service increased the scope of its 
work. One of the youngest of established federal agencies, 
the Park Service before the CCC was the museum keeper 
of certain natural preserves and national monuments, 
and handled thousands of tourists a year. It performed 
its job well. Since 1933 the service has been expanded 
to include the supervision of all work carried on by the 
Conservation Corps in local and state parks throughout 
the country. In addition, many new federal projects have 
been made possible. The Park Service can now view its 
work as a functional part of a nation-wide approach to 
the recreational needs of an entire people. Another phase 
of national readjustment is the retirement of submarginal 
lands. Such areas have been turned over to the Park 
Service under the conservation program to be made into 
public domains for permanent recreational use. This is 
a new form of federal aid to states and localities. We 
have come to realize that the maintenance of public out- 
door recreational facilities represents a major national 
responsibility. 

The U. S. Forest Service has benefited from the CCC 
even more than has the National Park Service. Gov- 
ernment officials assert that the work of the Conservation 
Corps has advanced its program twenty years. Thou- 
sands of acres of national, state and privately owned 
timberlands for the first time have been properly devel- 
oped and protected. Roads have been built which make 
possible better fire control; insect pests have been effec- 
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tively checked; overcrowded areas have been thinned; 
new trees have been planted on burned and cutover areas; 
and what is more important, a youth population of work- 
ers has become forestry conscious. 

A million youths fired with an enthusiasm for forest 
conservation may do more to make the United States 
aware of its conservation problem than all the propaganda 
of the U. S. foresters for the past thirty-five years. The 
imagination of professional foresters has been unloosed to 
the point where these men are now visioning, in the words 
of Arthur C. Ringland of the U. S. Forest Service, “a 
new pattern of American rural life and with it the socio- 
economic stabilization of the population through the sus- 
tained, rather than the fugitive, use of the natural products 
of the soil.” 


MEANWHILE, DESPITE THE GREAT STRIDES THE CCC HAs MADE 
in conserving natural resources, the task of more fully 
conserving the youths themselves is far from complete. 
A great emergency job has been done. But looking to 
the future, to the youths’ place in the workaday world, 
some questions must be realistically faced: What happens 
to the boy when he returns home? Is industry ready to 
receive him? Has he learned things that will contribute 
to his happiness and to the strength of the American 
community of the future? The Office of Education has 
been confronted with some of these questions. Educa- 
tional advisers have tried to organize informal education 
for thousands of these young men. Learning on the 
job has been stressed. Wherever there was a demand, 
classes were formed, and kept close to the life needs of 
the class members. A major task of the educational 
adviser in each camp has been to enlist the active coopera- 
tion of the camp commander, work superintendent, chap- 
lain, forester and any other technical staff member. 

Forum groups, camp theatricals, athletics, a camp paper, 
movies, lectures, college and university extension courses, 
classes in nature study, reading, composition, arithmetic, 
civics and so forth, characterize the CCC educational 
program. 

There is a good deal of feeling in the Office of Educa- 
tion and elsewhere that solidly planned vocational train- 
ing related to industrial opportunity should become a 
major aspect of a permanent Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The writer has been told by persons close to the program 
that such training has been effectively blocked to date 
in the interest of organized labor to avoid any threat to 
the existing union hierarchy in the United States. Labor 
union men feel that trade training is not possible apart 
from the job itself. Others who object to specific trade 
training in the camps feel that it would be unrelated to 
the work and life of the CCC and therefore would not 
meet with a hearty response from the enrollees. The 
cost of such a vocational training program would also be 
an obstacle. 

Skills entering into trades are of course transmitted in 
the camp as it is now constituted. Some knowledge of 
carpentry, plumbing, electric wiring, cooking, motor me- 
chanics, truck driving and the use of other heavy motor 
equipment (tractors, air compressors, etc.), road building, 
office routines, foremanship and so on, must of necessity 
be picked up by many enrollees in every camp. It has 
been pointed out that fundamentals of woodwork and 
woodcraft, motor mechanics, office practice, cookery and 
road work might be taught as basic courses without 
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setting up shops for more involved trade training. 

In addition to forcing numerous governmental depart- 
ments into unconventional thinking and action, the CCC 
has helped modify our conception of government. It 
has redefined many areas of federal-state responsibility 
and cooperation. It-has broadened the task of conserving 
both natural and human resources. The horizons of the 
permanent Forest and Park Services of the federal gov- 
ernment have been extended. Relief officials have found 
new encouragement. The Office of Education is busy 
working at solutions for its many unsolved problems. 
The Department of Labor has a vision of hope rather 
than despair for unemployed youth. 


Is It the Moral Equivalent of War? 


WiLLiaM JAMES HAS OFTEN BEEN REFERRED TO AS THE 
spiritual father of the CCC. In his essay, The Moral 
Equivalent of War, he wrote: 


If now—and this is my idea—there were, instead of mili- 
tary conscription a conscription of the whole youthful popu- 
lation to form for a certain number of years a part of the 
army enlisted against Nature, the injustices would tend to 
be evened out, and numerous other goods to the common- 
wealth would follow. 

They would have paid their blood-tax, done their own 
part in the immemorial human warfare against nature; they 
would tread the earth more proudly, the women would 
value them more highly, they would be better fathers and 
teachers of the following generation. 

So far, war has been the only force that can discipline a 
whole community, and until an equivalent discipline has been 
organized, I believe that war must have its way. 

It is but a question of time, of skillful propagandism, and 
of opinion-making men seizing historic opportunity. 


Approximately 1,635,000 depression youths have enlisted 
in an army against nature and paid the “blood tax.” But, 
on the other hand, the rudiments of war preparation form 
an integral pattern of the scheme which proposes to at- 
tack the problem of conservation by enlisting the nation’s 
youth. This is true whether or not the army is present 
in an administrative capacity. Should the army be elimi- 
nated from the CCC, the enrollee must still be disciplined; 
there will be first aid, the stretcher, the ambulance call. 
There must be roads to the camps, making possible the 
transportation and billetting of troops in case of actual 
war. Soil and forestry development are as essential to a 
war economy as to peacetime activity. Remove the army 
from the CCC and it will lose no essential features which 
make it as useful in war as in peace.. 

Americans can not come to an understanding of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps by confusing themselves with 
pro-military or anti-military propaganda regarding its past 
or future. As a social experiment it must be studied in 
terms of its efficiency in fulfilling an assigned task— 
placing in useful work for a limited period that age group 
of young men out of school and not yet absorbed in 
industry. 

With unemployment concentrated in the large industrial 
centers, the logical solution was to send these youths to 
work in the national forests and parks. Such areas, espe- 
cially in the Far West, had never been carefully developed. 
So the largest number of recruits were sent there. Fur- 
ther, the problem of soil conservation which had never 
been realistically tackled offered an abundance of socially 
useful work. The “lost generation” of depression-wasted 
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youth was given a chance to do it. They have done 
it well. 

The President now proposes that the CCC be made per- 
manent. In considering its extension, let us ask a few 
questions: 

If this nation, through the next decades, is to face 
squarely the task of genuine conservation of natural re- 
sources, shall we permanently delegate the bulk of this 
work to young men recruited from the towns and cities, 
seriously dislocating these youths, some of them perma- 
nently, by enlistment comparable to foreign service insofar 
as its effect upon community ties is concerned? Can 
the problem of the urban youth be solved outside his 
natural habitat? Should he be kept out of the city away 
from the problems of a struggling industrial civilization? 
Is the city youth as suitable an agent for a permanent 
forestry policy as the rural or mountain youth? Admit 
that the city youth can be made hard and tough, without 
“callousness”—but the city to which he will return re- 
quires a different kind of toughness. In comparison with 
the problem of the industrial system and its factories, 
forestry problems have been long since nearer to a 
solution. 


FROM My OBSERVATIONS OF CAMP LIFE AND FORESTRY, | BE- 
lieve that what is needed for permanent forestry and 
park advancement is the encouragement of communities, 
people with families, homes, schools and churches in the 
forestry areas. Forestry-minded youths need a foothold 
in the social system. The rudiments of such communities 
now exist. In such a scheme a permanent CCC might well 
be a school of woodmanship in which every enrollee 
would be required to take courses as in college. Every 


_adult staff member should be a teacher as well as a tech- 


nical expert in some aspect of the work of the camp. 
Eventually the army could be eliminated, not because it 
is not useful, but because it is not useful enough. Such 
schools should be headed by a forester or other conserva- 
tion expert who is essentially an educator in the broadest 
sense. These schools of the forests should become integral 
to the entire life of the adult civilian life of conservation 
areas. The male population of such areas would in- 
evitably dedicate their careers to the forests in a socializa- 
tion of man as well as timber. City youths need not be 
excluded, but they should be youths with a natural zeal 
for rugged simplicity, for the calmness of nature, its vast- 
ness and its perversity. 

A permanent conservation corps could embody the 
principle of absorbing urban labor in time of widespread 
unemployment; but to overstress this policy may prove 
to be non-economic. 

The transition to a permanent forest school basis could 
be gradual and should be based upon the solid training 
of the right kind of personnel. We can not dismiss U. S. 
Army aid too quickly or the loss will be greater than the 
gain. A new philosophy and educational psychology 
must emerge with the kind of camp I have in mind 
Some of its features would come from John Dewey, but 
other aspects have not yet been invented. 

This proposal envisions in the development of a perma- 
nent CCC the ultimate demobilization of the CCC as it 
now exists. Even its drab khaki uniforms are too remin- 
iscent of the depression. They should be put in the past 
and forgotten. If we are to have uniforms in the future, 
may they be of forestry green. 


Saving the Coal Industry 


A coal authority describes the developments which have brought the 
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industry to today’s new stage—signalized by the Guffey-Vinson Act 


and the recent wage agreement with the union 


For YEARS BITUMINOUS COAL MINING WAS THE STEPCHILD OF 
our national economy. Today, thanks to the developments 
of the past four years and particularly to the recent enact- 
ment of the Guffey-Vinson coal bill, the whole outlook 
for the industry has changed. From a long range view it 
is not at all certain whether the measures adopted have 
actually initiated an adequate recovery program for the 
industry. But in March 1933, it was patent that an articu- 
late plan for the rehabilitation of bituminous coal mining 
was long overdue. 

During the decade 1923-32 production was reduced 45 
percent, sales realizations were cut in half, nearly 5000 
mines were forced out of business, and the enormous 
profits of the industry in the years immediately following 
the War were transformed into a net loss of $51,167,000. 
Significantly enough, moreover, a major share of these 
losses occurred prior to 1930, when virtually all other 
American industries were being swept forward by the 
riptide of post-War prosperity. Even in 1929, when the 
pinnacle of the post-War boom was reached, the bitumi- 
nous-coal industry operated at a net loss of $11,822,000. 
The lean years that followed in the wake of 1929 served 
merely to accentuate the plight of the industry. 

Although the operators did not escape unscathed, it 
was the mine workers who bore the brunt of the hard 
times. Between 1923 and 1932, nearly 300,000 soft coal 
miners lost their jobs, and the earnings of those who 
were fortunate enough to remain on mine payrolls were 
drastically reduced, partly because of curtailed operating 
time and partly because of an epidemic of riotous wage 
slashing. According to the wage surveys made by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the actual hourly earn- 
ings of all wage earners in the industry fell from an aver- 
age of $0.857 to $0.411 during the ten-year interval, a re- 
duction of 52 percent. 

But even these figures fail to show the bottom level of 
wages. Evidence was introduced in the Carter Coal case 
showing that in the spring of 1931 it was not at all un- 
common for a coal miner in West Virginia to receive at 
the end of two weeks from 15 to 20 cents in cash. Many 
workers, moreover, reported that they had seen hardly 
any cash within two years, but had been living entirely 
on company scrip. Another witness in the same case tes- 
tified that in one district in the southern Appalachian 
region in 1931-32 wages averaged $1.25 a day and that 
$7.20 might be considered typical of a miner’s earnings 
during a two-week pay period. From this amount, $2.50 
was deducted for rent, $2 for powder, $1 for the company 
doctor, 75 cents for coal, and 25 cents for blacksmithing. 
In all, these deductions amounted to $6.50, leaving the 
miner and his family a balance of only 70 cents for food. 

In the central competitive fields, the former stronghold 
of the United Mine Workers of America, the miners 
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were only slightly better off. With the tightening of com- 4 
petition caused by shrinking markets and falling prices, © 


non-unionism became a precious business asset. As early 
as 1925, scarcely a third of the soft coal output was being 
produced by mines operating under contract with the 
UMWA, whereas three years before nearly 70 percent of 
the coal producing capacity was closed when a strike was 
called by the union. After the expiration of the Jackson- 


ville wage agreement, moreover, the movement away — 
from the union was accelerated. In the late twenties, 


the collective bargaining machinery collapsed completely 


and by the winter of 1932-33, little remained of what was 4 


once the most powerful labor contingent in the United 
States except the anthracite miners of Pennsylvania. 

The cluster of influences responsible for the demorali- 
zation of coal mining have been relatively familiar since 


the middle twenties. Indeed, the ills of the industry | 


formed the basis for a ponderous body of literature and 
many a rigorous thinker of the New Era almost made his 
fortune by discovering an unsuspected symptom or con- 
triving a new nostrum. Consequently, a comprehensive 
catalogue of the problems of the industry is hardly neces- 
sary at this time. The focal points of disorder, however, 
were: excess mine capacity; competition of other sources 
of power and heat; advances in fuel efficiency; techno- 
logical changes in methods of mining. 

Of the four principal factors, excess mine capacity has 
probably been the most important. For as far back as 
the record reaches, there is unmistakable evidence that 
the industry has been burdened with a fantastic surplus 
capacity. (See chart, page 328.) The high water mark 
was reached in 1923 when the mines in operation had po- 
tential capacity of 970 million tons, indicating that the in- 
dustry was geared to produce nearly 70 percent more ton- 
nage than the market has ever been able to absorb. 

This enormous disparity between capacity and market 
requirements was due 
first of all to the com- 
mon law concept of land 1923 
ownership that carried 
with it the right to ex- 
ploit subsoil mineral de- 
posits for private profit. 
As a result, over half of 
the world’s coal reserves 
quickly passed into the 1932 
hands of private owners, 
each burning with the 
desire to translate his 
holdings into pecuniary 
terms. Under such cir- 
cumstances, orderly de- 
velopment of the indus- 
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try was out of the question. Nor was the task made easier 
by the railroads in their mad scramble for the highly 
profitable coal traffic. Uneconomic expansion was further 
encouraged by recurring strikes, which served as a sharp 
spur to the opening of new mines in unorganized areas. 

Overdevelopment was serious enough before the War 
when the markets for coal were expanding. From 1898 
through 1918 the demand for bituminous coal was in- 
creasing at the rate of almost 10 percent a year. Under 
such circumstances, there was always the possibility that 
eventually demand might catch up with capacity. Since 
the War, the markets have been shrinking instead of 
expanding and the problems of the industry have accord- 
ingly multiplied. 

The shrinkage of demand since the War has not been 
due to any decrease in the energy requirements of the 
nation. Indeed, according to studies of F. G. Tryon of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, the country’s total 
energy requirements increased substantially between 1918 
and 1930, in spite of the sharp contraction in the demand 
for coal. What happened in the eleven years immedi- 
ately following the War, then, is not that the country’s 
energy budget became smaller, but that there was a broad 
shift in the sources of power. While the proportion of the 
total furnished by coal dropped from 81.8 percent in 1918 
to 60.4 percent in 1929, there was a corresponding in- 
crease in the combined portion supplied by petroleum, 
natural gas and water power. During the depression coal 
lost still more ground and in 1932 coal furnished only 
slightly more than half (52.5 percent) of the total energy 
requirements of the country. 

The most striking gain during the decade following 
the War was registered by domestic oil. In 1918, petro- 
leum’s share of the national energy budget was less than 
10 percent. In 1929, by contrast, the contribution of do- 
mestic oil amounted to nearly 23 percent. It is important 
to note in this connection that these calculations include 
not only the petroleum used as fuel oil under boilers, 
and consequently competing more or less directly with 
coal, but also the energy used in the form of gasoline, 
kerosene and other refined products. Even these refined 
products involve a measure of indirect competition with 
coal. 

Hardly less striking than the increase in domestic oil 
are the gains registered by coal’s other competitors. The 
markets for natural gas, imported oil and hydro-electric 
power likewise more than doubled between 1918 and 
1929, a period of marked industrial expansion. 
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of heat and 
power, it was 
not sufficient 
to. account 
for all of the 
slowing 
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was the remarkable advance in efficiency of fuel utiliza- 
tion. The history of the steam engine is a record of suc- 
cessive economies in fuel consumption, but it is evident 
that improvements in general practice were especially 
rapid in the decade following the World War. No epoch- 
making inventions comparable to those of Neilson and 
Watt were made during the period, but consumers found 
many ways to save fuel and the cumulative effect of many 
small improvements had a profound influence on the coal 
industry. 


By FAR THE MOST SPECTACULAR PROGRESS WAS MADE BY THE 
electric public utilities. From 1919 to 1929 the electric 
power generated by central stations increased 150 percent, 
but the quantity of coal consumed by the electric utilities 
during the same period showed a comparatively modest 
gain of only 35 percent. Part of this difference was due to 
the rapid development of water power, but even after 
allowance is made for this it is clear that the consumption 
of coal failed to keep pace with the increase in the produc- 
tion of electricity generated at the steam plants. The rea- 
son for this was that during the intervening years the 
consumption of coal per kilowatt hour of electricity pro- 
duced was virtually cut in half. Whereas in 1919 it re- 
quired 3.2 pounds of coal to generate one kilowatt hour 
of electricity, the same work was being accomplished in 
1930 with 1.62 pounds of coal. During the depression still 
further progress was made and in 1933 the average con- 
sumption per kilowatt hour was 1.50 pounds. 

The records of the railroads reveal a similar trend. Al- 
though a decrease is shown in the total consumption of 
coal by the railroads in the decade following the War, this 
was not due to a decrease in the physical volume of trans- 
portation. As a matter of fact, both the freight ton-miles 
and the passenger-train car-miles increased during the 
period. Increased consumption of fuel oil by the railroads 
accounts for part of the decline, but not all of it. The 
decrease is explained in large part by the fact that be- 
tween 1919 and 1929 the consumption of coal in freight 
service was cut from 164 pounds per 1000 gross ton-miles 
to 125 pounds, a saving of almost 24 percent. At the same 
time, consumption in passenger service was reduced from 
18.1 pounds per passenger-train car-mile to 14.9 pounds. 

For the iron and steel industry, another important con- 
sumer of coal, the record is much the same. In 1919 the 
consumption of coking coal per gross ton of pig iron pro- 
duced was 2310.2 pounds, but by 1929 only 2058.6 pounds 
were required. Another cause that had a part in arresting 
the demand in the iron and steel industry since the War 
was the rise in the use of scrap iron and steel. Thus the 
output of steel during the period 1926-30 was 30 percent 
greater than the average for the period 1916-20, but the 
production of pig iron increased only 8 percent. . 

Still further evidence of the increase of fuel efficiency is 
available in many other directions. Indeed, wherever rec- 
ords of fuel performance are kept, clear cut evidence of 
reduced consumption per unit of product will be found. 
The rapid rise of the by-product coke oven, for example, 
represents an enormous saving, since the old beehive oven 
wasted a third of the heat value of coal. Great economies 
have also been affected by general manufacturing estab- 
lishments, cement plants and petroleum refineries. 

Coupled with the contracting market for coal have come 
far-reaching changes in mining technology. Since the War, 
a veritable mechanical revolution has taken place in bitu- 
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MINE CAPACITY w rae UNITED STATES 1899 - 1934. 


U. S. Geological Survey and U. S. Bureau of Mines. Charts 
prepared by Bituminous Coal Unit, Division of Review, NRA, 
under direction of F. E. Berquist 


minous coal mining. Developments in the direction of 
mine mechanization include not only the widespread 
adoption of mechanical loading, but also the adoption of 
machine cutting, power drilling of shot holes, more effect- 
ive explosives, electric haulage, larger mine cars, improve- 
ment in hoist and tipple equipment, mechanical sizing 
and cleaning, the rise of strip mining and scores of lesser 
improvements. 

To a large extent the brilliant progress made in the 
field of technology was the outgrowth of the economic 
difficulties of the industry. Faced with extinction by the 
tightening of competition, improved technique has come 
to the rescue of many producers and prolonged their eco- 
nomic life span. But translated into human terms the ad- 
vance in technology was an important contributing factor 
in the displacement of the 300,000 bituminous mine work- 
ers between 1923 and 1932. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IS A GRAVE SOCIAL PROBLEM WHEREVER IT 
exists, but it is especially critical in the coal industry, as 
more often than not mining is carried on in remote re- 
gions that are lacking in other industries for the working 
population to fall back on. A further complicating factor 
is that even in communities where other industries exist 
and jobs are available, there is a marked prejudice against 
the employment of miners. “Don’t hire a former miner” 
is a rule that is closely adhered to by factory personnel 
managers. They believe that the peculiar freedom that for- 
merly characterized mine labor makes the miner unsuited 
to work under close supervision in a factory. Indeed this 
reasoning is even echoed at the mechanized mines where 
green workers are preferred to the old-time miner. 

All of these factors combined to convince the public at 
large, notwithstanding a stubborn faith in the sacred pos- 
tulates of laissez-faire, that the bituminous coal industry 
was ripe for regulation. Uncontrolled competition had pro- 
duced results that were beyond peradventure socially un- 
desirable. Accordingly, the flowering of the National 
Recovery Act in the summer of 1933 promised more for 
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bituminous coal mining than for almost any other branch 
of industrial activity. Moreover in spite of a welter of con- 
flicting opinions the bituminous industry was among the 
first to submit to code regulation. a 

The central idea of the Bituminous Coal Code was to 
assure profitable prices to the operators. With this as the 
bait, the producers agreed to a schedule of minimum 
wages and maximum hours and even conceded union rec- 
ognition. Although there were numerous evasions, the 
code did check the frenzied rout of the industry. Under 
the provisions of the code, wage rates for the industry as 


a whole were raised appreciably above those prevailing in ~ 


1932 and the early part of 1933. In some districts the Uni- 
ted Mine Workers claimed that the code advanced wage 
rates as much as 100 percent above the pre-code level. For 
the most part, however, the gains were modest and in a 


few districts which, in the early part of 1933, were still 7 


operating under contract with the UMWA, the adoption 
of the code meant virtually no, change. As for the pro- 
ducers, the code enabled them to show a net operating 
profit in 1934 for the first time in years. 

So favorably did the industry take to the code idea, it 
was.the first to ask for an extension of the NRA beyond 


the two years prescribed by the Act. Moreover, when the — 


NRA was invalidated by the Supreme Court in May 1935, 
the mine workers and most of the operators united to force 
the enactment of the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act 
of 1935 (the Guffey Act), a “little NRA” for the coal 
industry. 


Like the NRA code, the Guffey Coal Act sought to — 
raise wages to respectable levels by suspending the Anti- — 


Trust Acts and providing the operators with price-fixing 
machinery. In accordance with the provisions of the Act, 
a National Bituminous Coal Commission was created 
which was authorized to formulate a code of fair compe- 
tition for the bituminous coal industry. To enforce com- 
pliance, the Act imposed a tax of 15 percent on the mine 
price of coal, but operators who complied with the pro- 
visions of the code were entitled to a rebate of 90 percent 
of the tax. The overshadowing problem faced in draft- 
ing the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935 was 
the machinery for determining prices. The objective was 
clear enough. It was to develop a structure of prices that 
would permit the industry as a whole at least to meet its 
production costs, without disturbing the delicate balance of 
inter-field competition, One of the outstanding character- 
istics of bituminous coal mining is the wide variation in 
production costs. A special analysis of the Research and 
Planning Division of the NRA, for example, showed that 
in the Appalachian region alone the average cost of pro- 
duction of the deep mines in December 1933 ranged from 
$1.21 in one field to $2.73 a ton in another. The average 
for the region as a whole was $1.84. The situation is still 
further complicated if the stripping operations are inclu- 
ded. For the entire country, the average cost at strip pits 
in December 1933 was $1.17 a ton, but at the operations in 
North Dakota the cost was as low as 97 cents. These fig- 
ures are indicative of the far-reaching dislocations that 
might result if prices in each district were fixed solely 
upon production costs in that district. 


The price fixing machinery devised to meet this diffi- — 


culty was largely based upon the procedures previously 
developed under the old NRA code, with the addition, 
however, that Congress now provided a yardstick, namely, 
that the structure of prices was to yield a revenue not less 
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than the average cost of production. As a starting point 
the commission was instructed to ascertain the cost in each 
district. Initial slates of prices for each district based upon 
these cost determinations were then to be “coordinated” 

in such manner as to permit the maintenance of estab- 
lished competitive relationships in common markets. The 
complications involved in reaching final determinations on 
the thousands of prices for individual grades and mar- 
kets may be imagined. The chief defense of the work- 
ability of the plan lay in the fact that something essentially 
like it had actually been operated under the NRA code. 

For better or for worse, the Bituminous Coal Conserva- 
tion Act of 1935 never actually became effective. From the 
start the Coal Commission was hamstrung by injunctions 
and as a result the complicated price fixing scheme was 
never put to a test. Within nine months after the law was 
passed by Congress, it was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. The basis for the Court’s decision was 
much the same as in the Schechter Case. 

Now comes a new Guffey law, the Bituminous Coal Act 
of 1937. In deference to the climate of opinion prevailing 
in the Supreme Court, the present bill contains no labor 
provisions apart from a somewhat empty declaration of 
policy, favoring collective bargaining. But John L. Lewis 
and his UMWA, were willing to support the bill without 
the labor guarantees in return for an increase of 50 cents in 
basic wage rates. In other respects, the new Guffey law 
is essentially the same as its predecessors, the central idea 
again being that with price cutting curbed the industry 
can be capitalized and decent wages maintained. 

But out of the bargain the consumer’s coal bills will be 
boosted approximately $100 million a year. Supporters of 
the bill claim that the increased prices will be borne 
principally by railroads, public utilities, and other large 
consumers—a naive notion that disregards past experience. 

What will be the net result of the Guffey-Vinson mea- 
sure on the bituminous coal industry is unpredictable. It 
is known that between 1932 and 1936, partly because of our 
previous ventures into control of bituminous mining and 
partly because of a goodly measure of industrial recovery, 
production increased 41 percent, average hourly earnings 
increased 53 percent, labor costs per unit of output in- 
creased 41 percent, and wholesale prices have increased 
from 17 percent for run-of-mine to nearly 37 percent for 
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prepared sizes. In contrast with the rise of 41 percent in 
production, employment in 1936 averaged 17 percent more 
than in 1932 and average weekly hours advanced only 
9 percent during the four-year interval. 


As the new Guffey law is modeled very largely in 
the image of the NRA code and the Bituminous Coal 
Conservation Act of 1935, these same trends may be ex- 
pected to continue. But much depends upon whether the 
elaborate ceremonial that has been devised for fixing 
prices will be found workable. If it can be made to work, 
it is fairly certain that the end product will contain most 
of the elements of competitive prices because petty chicane 
and sharp bargaining will tend to preserve prevailing dif- 
ferentials. Furthermore, by failing to recognize that coal is 
only one of several sources of heat and energy, it is entirely 
possible that violence will be done to the industry’s deli- 
cate competitive relationship. 


Salient Statistics of Bituminous Coal Industry, 1913, 1934, and 1935 


1913 1934 1935 


Total production 
Total number of mines (over 1,000 net tons) 
Percent of output from mines producing 100,000 net tons and over 
Average number of men employed 
Underground 


Average number of days of mine Dpctasion 

Nominal length of full-time week” 

Output per man per day 

Output per man per year 

Percent of underground output cut by machine 

Percent of underground output mechanically loaded... 
Quantity mined by stripping 

Quantity cleaned by wet or pneumatic processes* 


net tons..} 478,435,297 359,368,022 372,373,122 
5,776 16,258 16,315 

75.4 80.5 80.7 
571,882 458,011 462,403 
494,238 384,947 389,942 
77,644 73,064 72,461 

178 179 

40.0 and 35.1 35.1 
4.40 4.50 

785 805 

84.1 84.2 

12. 13.5 
20,789,641 23,647,292 
35,853,714 39,511,176 


31,280,946 
22,069,691 


net tons.. 
net tons. 


1The increase in 1934 and 1935 over preceding years 1s largely due to more complete coverage of small trucking mines made possible by ooperation 


of the N.R.A 
2As reported by the operator; not hours actually worked by men. 
3Figure for 1914, the year of earliest record. 
4Exclusive of central washeries operated by consumers. 
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Ministers and Spiritual Maladies 


A noted physician recommends that clergymen keep records of all 


by RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D. 


their individual contacts with people in trouble, as doctors and social 


workers do 


Ever sINcE I was AN INTERNE AT THE MassacuuseTrs GEN- 
eral Hospital, in 1892, I have been concerned on account 
of the lack of any adequate spiritual service to Protestant 
patients. Catholic patients get the daily attendance of a 
priest, and have always seemed to me very well looked 
after. Protestant patients have had until recently no in- 
dividual care. We have had ministers who made occasional 
visits to the hospital as a whole but they have never been 
able to give time and attention enough to meet the needs 
of individuals. If a Protestant patient happened to ask for 
a clergyman of his denomination, one was sent for and 
no doubt did reasonably good work; but most Protestant 
patients never would think to ask for a minister. Many 
of them, of course, feel no particular need for one. But 
there is an important minority which does feel the need 
and until recently has had no satisfaction for it. 

Feeling this need urgently myself, I was one of those 
interested some years ago in incorporating the Council for 
the Clinical Training of Theological Students, with the 
object of supplying to theological students some familiar- 
ity with the spiritual needs of sick people in hospitals. In 
connection with this council there has gradually developed 
in Boston a group of ministers giving their whole time 
to the spiritual needs of hospital patients. Rev. Russell L. 
Dicks began this work at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in June 1933; Rev. David R. Hunter began a similar 
ministry at our great state almshouse at Tewksbury, Mass., 
in June 1935; and in the autumn of 1936 Rev. A. D. Dodd 
became Protestant chaplain at the Boston City Hospital. 
These ministers are paid by private funds unconnected 
with the hospitals in which they work. They are there to 
give, not social assistance nor physical care, but specific- 
ally Christian spiritual ministry. Under their supervision 
groups of theological students from different seminaries 
throughout the country have been getting a sort of interne 
service in the summer months. 

I am concerned in this article not with the need or the 
usefulness of this work but with one special aspect of it, 
namely, the collection of case records illustrating (a) spir- 
itual needs and (b) their treatment by the minister. These 
case records are written by the ministers themselves and 
also by the theological students working under their super- 
vision. Three examples of such cases are given in the ap- 
pendix of the book on The Art of Ministering to the Sick, 
published in the spring of 1936 by Rev. R. L. Dicks and 
myself. [Macmillan]. It is my hope that on the basis of 
cases like these we may be able to build up a clinical 
theology which bears the same relation to its case basis as 
medicine does to medical cases, law to law cases, and so- 
cial work to social cases. 

In the history of medicine and of medical teaching, 
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systematic medicine preceded clinical medicine. Books 


were written and lectures delivered for students who had ~ 


little opportunity to see patients at the bedside. Statements 


were made about disease because it had been traditional 7 | 
in the medical profession to believe them and not because © | 


they represented a generalization from clinical experience. 
Side by side with these and with other systematic medical 
courses on anatomy and physiology, there has developed 
more and more in the last eighty years a body of clinical 
knowledge every bit of which is supposed to be based on 
a statistical accumulation of cases proving its truth. If one 
says the spleen is enlarged in typhoid fever, one means, for 
example, that such enlargement has been found in 71.6 per- 
cent of the cases, as in the Johns Hopkins Hospital Series. 

We have, then, in present medical teaching, two groups 
of courses: (1) those intended primarily to build up the 


student’s fundamental knowledge of the human body but © 


not directly to be applied at the bedside; such are the 
courses in anatomy, physiology, and especially in embry- 
ology (2) the courses in clinical medicine, clinical surgery, 
and their branches. The latter courses deal especially with ~ 
the commonest diseases and give less attention to those — 

which the student is likely to see seldom or never. 


PARALLEL TO THESE TWO BRANCHES OF MEDICAL TEACHING 1 


there should be, I think, two branches of theological teach- 
ing, first, systematic theology, and second, clinical theol- 


ogy. Systematic theology deals with all the evidence neces- | 
sary to build up the student’s fundamental knowledge of | 


God and of man in his relations to God. It should deal ~ 
with many problems which the student needs to be famil- — 
iar with for his own stabilization, but which he will rarely | 
or never meet in his pastoral work with people in spiritual — | 
distress. Clinical theology would not aim to replace, but | 
only to supplement systematic theology. In clinical theol- — 
ogy common spiritual maladies should be dealt with much — 
more fully than those which are demonstrably rare. By — 


“spiritual maladies” I mean such troubles as fear of death, __| 


bitterness towards the world and its Maker, or the sense _| 
of hopeless guilt. 

It is not always easy to make a correct diagnosis of | 
spiritual needs any more than it is of the body’s needs and 


diseases. In the past there have been what we now believe ; 


to be wholly false spiritual diagnoses, such as witchcraft | 
and demoniacal possession; just as in the past there have | 
been false physical diagnoses such as “fatty heart.” In 
treatment, too, measures have been employed in the spirit- 


ual as well as the physical field which we believe now to | 


have been a mistake. The attempt to break the will, to 
humiliate the sinner until even his self-respect was de- 
stroyed, exemplify this on the spiritual side. Treating tu- 
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berculosis by bleeding exemplifies it on the physical side. 


There seems to me value in beginning the study of 
clinical theology as we begin the study of clinical medi- 
cine, from the point of view of symptoms or articulate 
needs. Spiritual needs represent one branch of the same 
root-craving that has built up science. Science comes out 
of our need to get at truth, to follow reality. We have con- 
demned “wishful thinking” much too indiscriminately. 
All science, as well as all the rest of civilization comes out 
of a wish—the wish to find the truth. Wishful thinking 
is not only good, it is the source of all man’s accomplish- 
ments when it is pushed on by the fundamental desire to 
know the truth as far and as fast as we can. Whatever 
expresses that desire is good alike in science, philosophy 
and theology. 


HENCE IF OUR COLLECTION OF CASES OF SOUL DISEASES AND 
soul remedies is obtained and verified by following the 
desire for reality, it can build up a theology that will be as 
valid as any other section of truth. It is not at all easy to 
recognize correctly the needs of the human soul any more 
than those of the human body. They are hidden under 
veils of inarticulateness and of self-ignorance, as the needs 
of the human body are hidden behind our ignorance of 
physical and chemical processes. But by the accumulation 
and criticism of a large number of well written case rec- 
ords involving spiritual needs as they appear either in sick- 
ness or in health, we may arrive in the course of time at a 
relatively reliable list of the common ills of the human 
soul. I am thinking, of course, not of mental disease or 
mental impairment, but of man’s vehement questions 
about whence, why, and whither—questions which come 
to the surface in illness, in bereavement or in disgrace, 
though they are hidden ordinarily behind the smoke 
screen of daily activities. Theology is the attempt to an- 
swer ultimate questions. Many people do not ask ultimate 
questions or face ultimate facts most of the time because 
they allow themselves either to put such matters altogether 
out of sight or to make assumptions about them which 
may be knocked to pieces by the clearer knowledge 
brought to suffering humanity in times of stress. Then 
they sometimes perceive their need of theology. 

The case records which we have begun to collect and 
desire to see collected on a far larger scale, are not con- 
cerned with any attempt on the part of clergymen to heal 
disease. At the present time I think any such attempt is a 
mistake because it brings the clergyman into competition 


In Survey Graphic, April 1933, Dr. Cabot dealt with 
situations in which our desires may be shrouded but our 
needs revealed. He began that article with the following 
words which are no less pertinent to his present article 
than they were to that special message in a period of 
national stress: 

“Everyone knows whether he is hungry, whether he is 
sleepy, whether he wishes to loaf, to go home, to get a 
job, to get married. Desires are self-evident. But our 
sense that we have any particular needs (beyond food and 
shelter) is not always awake. Needs, and especially our 
central need of growth, are not self-evident. Only a 


Piercing experience brings them to the surface of 


consciousness.” 
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with the physician—a competition in which the minister 
is sure to lose, because he will split his parish. The diag- 
nosis and treatment attempted by the minister and re- 
corded in the cases to which I have referred should be 
the diagnosis and treatment of specifically religious needs, 
which in my own experience means the need of light on 
three problems: the nature or existence of God; the hope 
of immortality; the nature of sin or wrongdoing. 


Iv Is My BELIEF THAT JESUS CHRIST HAS GIVEN US MORE LIGHT 
than we can obtain from any other source, both on the 
nature of spiritual disease and on its treatment. He did 
not feed the needy with theological doctrine but with the 
applications of that doctrine; and it is the business of the 
Christian ministry today to try to help individuals in 
trouble by supplying as nearly as they can the same sort 
of food that Jesus supplied to those who met him. It may 
be that Christianity is not all that we need in order to 
understand and to minister to the common spiritual dis- 
eases of mankind. This is a particularly difficult question 
to answer because it has been the habit of Christianity 
for nearly two thousand years to take up into itself and 
make part of its doctrines ideas coming to it from sources 
as widely separated as those of Plato and Aristotle and 
those of Darwin and Hegel. I believe that Jesus Christ 
said what He said because it was true. I do not believe 
that anything is true because He said it. He discovered 
and fixed in commandments the most valuable truth that 
man has yet known. 

When ministers attempt to convey Christian principles 
and Christian motives, working in a hospital side by side 
with physicians, they are apt to catch the experimental 
frame of mind. They become genuinely anxious to find 
out whether the ideas which they have received about the 
diagnosis and treatment of spiritual ills are true. To verify 
or upset these ideas by experience, they inevitably find 
that they must keep records. Indeed I do not believe there 
has ever been any good reason why a clergyman should 
not keep records of all his individual contacts with people 
in trouble, as a doctor or a social worker does. 

These spiritual case records plus adequate reflection on 
them and progressive experimentation with the methods of 
treatment which reflection suggests, should enable us to 
build up a theology verifiable in experiment like the other 
beliefs used in hospitals by doctors and by social workers. 

The proof of a good foundation for a building is that 
it supports weight indefinitely. Theology attempts to put a 
firm foundation beneath the guesses, assumptions and tra- 
ditions by reason of which men believe that life is worth 
living and that a growing life is better than a stagnant 
one. To the extent that a theology actually bears weight 
and is not contradicted by the realities of experience, it is 
good. If no experience that comes to us in sickness, dis- 
grace or bereavement undermines our fundamental beliefs 
or diminishes the vigor of our efforts to grow and to help 
others grow, our beliefs have been verified, like other be- 
liefs, in experience. 

Clinical medicine has been built up on a case basis as an 
attempt to meet the physical needs of the sick. Clinical 
theology should be built up as an attempt to meet their 
spiritual needs. It should be established and verified as 
firmly as any branch of knowledge and if clergymen will 
visit the sick, the bereaved and those in any other sort of 
spiritual distress, and will keep records of their work, 
clinical theology will be born and grow. 
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AT HOME by Don Freeman 


JOBLESS by Tully Filmus 


‘A Thousand Threae||ft 
Bind the Artist to | 
Fellow Men” | 


ASTURIAN MINER 
AND FAMILY 
by Maurice Glickman 


Newest to enter the fold of social interpreters is that one-tim 
isolationist, the creative artist. He is organizing, and alignin) 
himself with other organizations with a similar purpose, to preserv 
democracy and further peaceful economic and cultural progres::) 
The American Artists Congress, now a year old, has many leadin,} 
artists in its membership of six hundred and fifty. Among iw’ 
activities in these few months have been three noteworthy country; 
wide exhibitions, the most important being the national membershi)} }tn, 


DAY LABORER by Frank C. Kirk 


show which five thousand people attended, were selected because 


the artists’ choice of subject matter testifies to their new awareness 


Who Will Pay the Piper? 


by ROBERT MOSES 


Every American community that has increased its recreation facilities through 


vast depression spending must face this question. New York’s park com- 


missioner here answers it in terms of the country’s biggest development of 


parks, playgrounds and parkways 


THE SPREAD OF PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS AND PARKWAYS IN 
New York City and the metropolitan area is one of the 
silver linings of depression that will tarnish rapidly unless 
adequate provision is made for its maintenance. Where 
are we to get the wherewithal not only to care for all the 
new charges financed by the city itself, but also to groom 
the gift horses sent to us by our wealthy federal rela- 
tives? Obviously the city will have to pay the entire feed 
bill after the relief agencies have turned over to the local 
government the improvements made by relief and other 
unusual funds. This is the choice that communities, the 
country over, must face. Although New York represents 
the country’s biggest job, and facilities which have been 
trebled must be preserved, New York’s past and present 
experience provides clues to the future that are of applica- 
tion elsewhere. 

First of all, does the public want these improvements? 
Should the park system of New York City be extended 
to its ultimate needs? I think so. If left to a popular ref- 
erendum I believe the answer would be decidedly in the 
affirmative. Public support, of course, will get behind a 
parkway program, not only for its maintenance but also 
for future additions. The motorist invariably belongs to 
the privileged class and realizes that he is paying a tax 
on the fuel which propels his vehicle. Real estate men 
and property owners will get behind park developments 
which improve their properties and increase their value. 
The large centrally located parks have plenty of cham- 
pions, and what is done in them makes the headlines in 
spite of the fact that they do not solve the neighborhood 
problem at all and can only be visited infrequently if at 
all, by millions of people in outlying sections. Should, 
then, the less dramatic and conspicuous but more sorely 
needed local neighborhood parks and playgrounds in 
neglected and thickly populated areas continue to be 
built? The answer is, Yes, if we are really attempting 
to solve the recreation problem of the whole city. How- 
ever, there remains the problem of who will pay the cost 
of acquiring and developing the areas, as well as arrang- 
ing for their continued maintenance and operation. 


THE POPULATION OF THE NATION IS STEADILY INCREASING, 
and because of several factors more people have more 
leisure time. Because of the higher tempo of business and 
industry, not only is it becoming increasingly difficult 
for men over forty-five and those physically weak to ob- 
tain employment, but there must be a shorter work pe- 
riod. This is already in evidence in the five-day week now 
in effect in many businesses. 

As a result, larger use is being made of existing recrea- 
tional facilities and a greater demand has been created 
for them. No matter how difficult the problem of provid- 
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ing these increased facilities may be, and afterwards main- 
taining and controlling them, it must be met. It does not 
matter how conservative a citizen may be or how much 
he may deprecate the expansion of government facilities 
into new fields, recreation in cities and municipalities is 
not a new field and must be recognized as a vital neces- 
sity. There is neither justice, nor economy, nor common 
sense in dodging this issue. This is a real field of pre- 
ventive action, and neglect spells vast expense in other 
fields, some of it measurable in dollars and a great deal 
more which can be gauged only in terms of human mis- 
fortune. The problem can be solved by proper planning 
and financing. We know from experience that the answer 
will be reflected directly in a more healthful nation, a 
reduction in street accidents and a curtailment in crime. 

The federal and state governments have contributed 
substantially during the depression by providing a public 
works program to absorb employable workers who other- 
wise could not find jobs. That period of federal financing 
is now rapidly drawing to a close. CWA, TERA and 
WPA have put $167 million into the New York City 
Park System in the past threé years. Not only has this 
relief money been available, but approximately $90 mil- 
lion have been advanced by the City and State of New 
York, by federal government and by authorities financed 
by public bond sale to acquire land to construct parkways 
and parks within city limits. 

In New York recreational facilities have been trebled. 
When the present administration took over and consoli- 
dated the park system under a single commissionership, 
it inherited 119 playgrounds. By July of this year, if the 
present relief program is not further curtailed, there will 
be over 300 playgrounds. While many of the old areas 
were styled playgrounds, they cannot, by any stretch of 
the imagination, compare with the modern recreational 
centers built during the last three years. They had few 
indoor facilities and their earth surfaces were unusable 
after heavy rains. Much of the playground equipment was 
dilapidated and in an unsafe condition. Twenty-four areas 
had to be completely reconstructed. Many of the old and 
most of the new playgrounds are now paved, in great 
part, with surfaces that make them usable throughout the 
year. They are provided with shade trees, modern hygienic 
wading pools used for basketball in the spring and fall 
and for skating in winter. Recreational buildings have 
been constructed to house toilet facilities and to provide 
space for indoor activities during inclement weather, The 
needs of every age—from the tiny play houses and baby 
swings for the children of pre-school age, apparatus for 
older children, handball and basketball courts for 
adolescents, to croquet, horseshoe pitching and boccie 
courts for adults—are provided for. 
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| 
| Usage of park lands has been increased 
iconsiderably. That which lay fallow, uncon- 
‘trolled and of no benefit to the public, has 
'been improved and added to usable acreage. 
|The recreational facilities have so increased 
|in size and scope that the system, inherited 
in 1934, is almost unrecognizable. Non-rev- 
enue producing facilities for the passive en- 


_ proportion of the system; while space devoted 
‘to active recreation, for which a nominal fee 
| is charged, takes up an area of approximately 
' 10 percent of total lands. 

_ New construction in old parks, mostly ac- 
complished with relief labor, produced such 
facilities as the new zoos in Central Park in 
Manhattan, Prospect Park in Brooklyn and 
Barrett Park in Staten Island; the entire re- 
construction of Bryant Park and hundreds of 
lesser projects, including the modernization of 
sanitary facilities, many of which were previ- 
ously unusable and closed to the public. 
Most of those which were open were un- 
sanitary, poorly ventilated, inadequate and 
uninviting. 

New parkways within the city limits will 
have added 31% miles of modern, landscaped 
motor arteries to the system by the end of 
this year—the Grand Central and Laurelton 
Parkways in Queens; the Interborough, the 
new Shore Drive Extension and Marine 
Parkway in Brooklyn; the Henry Hudson 
Parkway in Manhattan, as well as the Tri- 
borough Bridge Parkway approaches in Man- 
hattan and Queens. The most spectacular of 
these developments is the nine-mile Henry 
Hudson Parkway which, starting at 72 Street, 
will provide a scenic express highway along 
the Hudson River that will take the express 
motor traffic of the West Side elevated high- 
way from the Battery to the Saw Mill River 
Parkway at the Westchester County line. 
With the completion of this $22 million proj- 
ect in September, the motorist may drive from 
Canal Street, a block or two away from the 
Manhattan entrance to the Holland Tunnel, 
northward into Dutchess County, or across 
the Bear Mountain Bridge into Palisades 
Park, without the interruption of a traffic 
light. Sixteen new acres will have been added 
to Riverside Park and the waterfront of the 
Hudson greatly beautified. 


A NOMINAL FEE IS CHARGED FOR GOLF, TENNIS, 
swimming and the use of the new Municipal 
Stadium at Randall’s Island. These facilities 
are, in the main, by-products of the program 
of expansion of the last three years. Five 
eighteen-hole and three nine-hole golf courses 
have been completely rehabilitated and in- 
creased to ten full-sized courses, with three 
new and two completely remodeled golf 
houses. Three hundred and sixty-seven tennis 
courts are available this spring, many of 
which are hard-surfaced to extend the season 
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of play, particularly in the spring and fall when alternat- 
ing nights of freeze and days of thaw make earth-surfaced 
courts unusable. 

In 1934 the fairly modern but small swimming pool at 
Faber Park in Staten Island and one totally inadequate, 
unsanitary and unattractive pool at Betsy Head Park in 
Brooklyn supplemented the ocean beach of Jacob Riis 
Park in Queens in providing outdoor bathing facilities 
under the jurisdiction of the Park Department. It is one 
of the tragedies of New York life, and a monument to 
past indifference, waste, selfishness and stupid planning, 
that the magnificent natural boundary waters of the city 
have been, in a large measure, destroyed for recreational 
purposes by haphazard industrial and commercial devel- 
opment and by pollution through sewage, trade and other 
waste. 

The day of safe swimming in most of the city boundary 
waters is past, and at least for many years to come, beyond 
recall. The Park Department recognized this condition 
and built ten new pools and entirely reconstructed one of 
the old ones. Each is the last word in modern construc- 
tion. Water, adequately treated with chemicals, is com- 
pletely recirculated three times a day. Underwater and 
overhead illumination permits night bathing. Modern 
bathhouses have been erected and equipped with the best 
shower and toilet facilities that can be provided. 

At Jacob Riis Park in Queens, the ocean front beach is 
being completely reconstructed in anticipation of the mil- 
lions of visitors who will throng there on the completion 
of the Marine Parkway bridge, which will open July 3 
of this year, connecting the southerly end of Flatbush 
Avenue with this park and making it as accessible as 
Coney Island. The former narrow beach will be more 
than doubled, and the world’s largest paved parking 
space will, in a single unit, provide for 14,000 cars. In 
Pelham Bay Park in The Bronx, a new beach has risen 
from the ruins of the Pelham Bay Naval Training Station, 
famed during the World War. A mile long beach has 
been created by the importation of a million yards of 
sand. The bathhouse, one wing of which was in use last 
summer, will be entirely completed and ready for use for 
the coming bathing season and will provide for 7000 
bathers. Parking facilities have been provided for 8000 
cars. This development is patterned after the successful 
layout at Jones Beach and should be tremendously pop- 
ular this summer as it is readily accessible to residents of 
Manhattan, The Bronx and lower Westchester County. 

The Municipal Stadium at Randall’s Island, seating 
30,000, opened last July with the two-day Olympic Track 
and Field Tryouts. This stadium is another recreational 
facility made possible by relief funds, supplemented, in this 
instance, by a quarter-million dollars in city funds to pur- 
chase materials and equipment not easily procurable 
through relief channels. 


I HAVE SKETCHED THROUGH THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
expansion program made possible as by-products of depres- 
sion. That they are permanently valuable, great potential 
assets in community health and bulwarks of a civilized 
municipality against accidents, traffic hazards, disease, dis- 
order and delinquency, cannot be denied. It is the duty 
of those responsible for the city’s welfare to see that they 
are adequately maintained. 

The increased free facilities are going to take more 
men to operate them. The parks, which have been and 
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~entirely self-supporting. 


complete deterioration. Space does not permit a full 


= 


are being built for the rest and relaxation of citizens who _ 


visit them, and the parkways, which are thronged to ca- . 


pacity by the motoring public, have in the past been in-_f, 


adequately staffed. If it had not been for the assignment 


of relief workers, contrary to all relief rules, to augment | 


the regular forces, they would today resemble neglected — 


open lots, a collection of weeds and litter. In the play-_ |); 
grounds which, prior to 1934, operated on a part time basis _ | 
and sometimes not at all on Sundays, the hours of opera- — | 
tion, with the use of floodlighting in many locations, are 


now extended into evening and the areas are open seven — 
days a week, fifty-two weeks a year. 


The Department of Parks requested in its 1937 budget | 
$8,500,000 for the operation of free facilities—an increase }), 
of only 40 percent over the grotesquely inadequate ap- , 
propriations which have remained practically unchanged ~ 


since 1934, This increase had previously been anticipated 
and was based on established principles recognized every- 


where throughout the country. Ample notice had been _ 


given the budget authorities. In 1935, when I submitted 
the Park Department’s budget requirements for 1936, — 
I stated the following: 


I realize that the city is not in a financial condition which ~ 
will permit the full assumption of all new burdens immedi- | 


ately, but serious consideration must be given shortly to an 
increase in the regular city budget to provide for ultimate 
normal maintenance of the Park Department without relief 
funds, because, eventually, when relief funds are no longer 
available, playgrounds, parks and parkways must be closed 
and fenced off from public usage unless their needs are re- 
flected in regular current city appropriations. I assume that 
some time will pass before this can be done, but I think a 
start should be made soon, and that the city should gradu- 
ally assume this burden. 


The authorities cut this‘request by $1,850,000. But after 
pressure from both within and without the Park Depart- 
ment, they restored $500,000 of this reduction. The budget 
for the operation of revenue producing facilities amount- 
ing to $1,250,000 was approved in part, with the provision 
that if the revenues did not fall behind the cost of opera- 
tion, additional funds would be provided. I confidently 
expect that even with the low rates established for the 
use of these facilities, such as $3 per year for tennis, $10 
per year for golf, 10 cents for children and 20 cents for 
adults at the bathhouses and swimming pools, they will be 


THE DAY IS PAST WHEN TEMPORARY RELIEF FUNDS CAN BE 
counted on to supply men and material for park mainte- 
nance. If the city park system is to be continued in such 
manner and during such hours as the public has become 
accustomed to during the past three years, adequate funds 
must be found for the increased personnel and for ma- 
terials with which they must work, and for adequate 
policing; or it will fall into a state of disrepair, if not 


description of the importance of policing in the park sys- 
tem. New York many years ago abandoned special park 
police known as “sparrow cops,” and turned over the 
problem of police protection to the regular police force 
under assignment to the park system. We therefore have 
a divided authority at the present time. When Police 
Commissioner Valentine has cooperated in every way with 
the Park Department, he is himself so short of men and 
officers that he has not been able to afford half the pro- 
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ection which the parks need. There are many things in a 
vark system which ordinary attendants cannot do and 
fvhich require the respect and authority which go only 
vith the policeman’s uniform. In the absence of sufficient 
olice, vandalism is bound to increase and many park 
}reas become actually unsafe after dark and even in day- 
ight. 
§ Can it be the contention of those responsible for the 
Wiity’s welfare that park improvements, brought about 
bvith emergency public works and relief funds, should 
not have been undertaken at all, or that there was some 
)way of putting thousands of men to work at prevailing 
*“Gwages, with an allowance for material running as high 
tas 30 percent, without ending up with facilities that would 
‘require maintenance? Obviously the only alternative 
}would have been either to put the men on the dole or to 
‘have employed them at ridiculous, humiliating and worth- 
Hless tasks to which most of them were assigned in the 
parks of the city in January 1934! I assume that this is 
“Qnot their contention. Nevertheless, the bill will have to 
‘Hbe paid for taking care of the existing park system and 
) new facilities still under construction, or the system must 
Nbe abandoned in exactly the proportion represented by 
,@ deficiencies in funds appropriated for its maintenance. 
} If the city does not provide money in the budget, money 
‘} will have to be found elsewhere. The gap can be partially 
'} met for only a short time by relief labor. It does not pro- 
t vide the right kind of help and it merely postpones the 
day when the city will have to meet the obligation. Main- 
‘| taining parks with relief workers has already become a 
municipal racket, and on any reasonable assumption it 
‘§ must end not later than July 1, 1938. False economy in 
} limiting funds for personnel and repairs will cost many 
times the savings in major replacements at’a later date. 
You can beat the devil around the stump but you will 
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have to deal with him in the end, anyway. Citizens who 
celebrate the opening of new park facilities, attend flag- 
raising ceremonies and write laudatory editorials on gala 
occasions ought to be ready to fight for and pay for main- 
tenance when the tumult and shouting are over. There it 
is. If citizens, civic groups and others interested in parks 
will start pressure for adequate funds for the maintenance, 
operation and policing of parks, they will have gone a 
long way in answering this vital problem. 


THE DEMAND FOR ALL THESE NEW FACILITIES IN THE PARK 
system has unquestionably existed. The evidence that 
these new facilities have improved health, decreased 
juvenile delinquency and accidents is beyond dispute. ] 
am not referring merely to the claims of exuberant re- 
formers. This is the testimony of hard headed people, 
including judges, magistrates, police officers, aldermen, 
local political leaders and others who have firsthand con- 
tact with the effect of widely diversified new neighbor- 
hood recreational facilities on the daily lives of the people 
of the city, and particularly on children. I have already 
stated my conviction that the non-revenue as well as the 
new self-supporting activities of the Park Department 
are an actual economy, and that they bring about a di- 
rectly traceable reduction in the cost of policing, crime 
prevention, operation of accident wards and health admin- 
istration. The beneficial effects of park and parkway im- 
provements on adjacent property also needs no proof. 
Personally, I would like nothing better than to see a 
popular referendum on the question as to whether or not 
the New York City park system is an expensive luxury, 
or whether it is a necessity for the health and well-being 
of the people—and one which they are willing to support. 
We would then have an authoritative answer, and could 
be guided accordingly. I have no doubt of the verdict. 


Like Americans the country over, New Yorkers go aquatic during a heat wave. Depression spending built this swimming pool. 
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HILLMAN OF THE CIO by NATHAN SHAVIRO Ve 

| 

| Ti 
Earty Last FEBRUARY A GROUP OF MEN'S CLOTHING chairman of one of the two boards created under the Hart * 3 


manufacturers met with a group of labor representatives in 
a New York hotel, and for the first time in the history of that 
notoriously competitive industry concluded a union agreement 


Schaffner and Marx plan. The whole “Chicago School” pro- © 


foundly influenced Hillman, and Hillman in turn helped 
make it possible for them to function in the industrial field. 


the leadership in the new organization drive in the textile 
industry; and he continued his active part in the campaign in 
support of President Roosevelt’s judiciary program. Thus 
Sidney Hillman performs his complex duties as president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, charter member and 
moving spirit in the Committee on Industrial Organization 
and in Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 

Each of these activities would ordinarily be regarded as a 
new departure for labor. Together they represent labor’s race 
to catch up with history. But in this sudden and tardy 
awakening, Sidney Hillman, almost alone among the major 
union leaders, has been pursuing an old objective—an alliance 
between government and labor in defense of wages, hours and 
collective bargaining. 

Hillman rose to leadership in the 1910 garment strike in 
Chicago. It was a spontaneous revolt against sweatshop con- 
ditions by 40,000 clothing workers, most of them immigrants, 
unorganized, without leadership or clear objectives. Sidney 
Hillman had arrived in this country three years before from 
Kovno, a drab old town in Lithuania. His parents had sent 
him there at the age of twelve, to enter a rabbinical seminary. 
The boy was daily drilled in the learning of the Talmud. He 
soon learned, however, to divide his nights between sleep 
and pouring over Karl Marx, David Ricardo and Adam 


and Marx hearings one lesson hit him with the force of a 
discovery—that the new industrial government and its im- 
partial machinery was not a resting place between strikes but 
a perpetual settlement of disputes. 


on a national scale. While the negotiations were in progress, It was a new and significant give and take between a te 
the head of the union group was repeatedly called in con- labor leader and social workers. As a Hull-House resident, a | We 
ference by telephone from Washington and Detroit where the participant in the settlement’s work and aspirations, Hillman i] wy 
automobile sit-down strike was being settled; he had a hand learned more than the social workers had to offer. As a labor { | tel 
in the maneuvers which led to the steel contract; he took representative he had to. And during the Hart Schaffner || 

S| 


WITHIN THREE YEARS New YorK LABOR WAS TURNING TO 
Hillman for help in a major upheaval. The storm centered 
around the famous Protocol of Peace between the cloak manu- 
facturers and the International Ladies Garment Workers, 
devised by Louis D. Brandeis, who for six years prior to his 
elevation to the Supreme Court in 1916 acted as chairman of 
the arbitration board. Arrived in New York in February 1914, 
Hillman at twenty-four entered a tense industrial conflict. 
His method was to direct the Protocol machinery along the 
Chicago pattern, using the same tri-partite arrangement— 
labor, employers and social workers. He had with him J. E. 
Williams, the Chicago impartial chairman, to serve in a sim- 
ilar capacity in New York. He sought out social workers, 
especially those who applied their methods to industrial rela- 
tions. He even moved to the Henry Street Settlement. 

But after less than a year in New York Hillman was 
called back west, to his own union. Two months later came 
the split which established the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, a new organization with Hillman as its president, outside 


Smith. After two years of this dual educational adventure 
he forsook the seminary, found work in a chemical labora- 
tory, joined an underground Jewish socialist organization, 
and at the age of twenty was ready for America. His early 
experience, typical of the immigrant of those days, was a 
twelve-hour day in a Chicago clothing shop, a $7 weekly 
wage, and constant fear of unemployment. 

It was a triumph for the young immigrant when he be- 
came an apprentice cutter, on the way to join the English 
speaking aristocrats in the shop. Hillman was a full-fledged 
cutter in Hart Schaffner and Marx when the strike swept 
him out on the picket line. And when in January 1911 a 
settlement was reached with his employer young Hillman, 
despite his halting English, was the unanimous choice for 


the ranks of the American Federation of Labor. For twenty- 
two years that division continued, and when Hillman’s organi- 
zation finally came into the AF of L, it was only to be read 
out of meeting a short time afterward, with the rest of the CIO. 
Its long isolation served to give the Amalgamated relative 
freedom from traditional restrictive handicaps, and to make 
it more aggressively militant. Its members have consequently 
been more cohesive and disciplined than the usual American 
union group, while the leadership remained more central- 
ized and stable, with a turnover decreasing toward the top. 
Today, at fifty, after twenty-seven years of unbroken lead- 
ership, Hillman continues to behave as if he had just assumed 
office and were out to win the approval of the members. His 
close associates within his own organization are few, of long 


chief labor deputy to serve on the newly devised board for 
adjusting disputes. 

At Hillman’s first conference in a Chicago hotel in January 
1911, his associates were responsible executives, high-powered 
lawyers, economists and other experts. Their concern was to 
create industrial relations machinery in the Hart Schaffner and 


standing, and of two distinct categories—union officials who 
came out of the shop, and university brain trusters. 

In appearance and manner Hillman has not changed greatly 
since the Chicago days. He is a trifle heavier; his thick dark 
hair has some grey in it; his sensitive angular face is a bit 
lined, and his eyes, which in the early days were some- 


Marx plant. These efforts, however, were not confined to the 
conference room, but were in a large measure shaped by 
widespread public interest. The Hull-House philanthropists, 
Jane Addams, Ellen Gates Starr, Mrs. Raymond Robins, Grace 
Abbott, had taken the place the socialist groups unsuccessfully 
sought to occupy in the East, in helping to establish indus- 
trial relations machinery. They had joined in negotiating 
agreements, picketing strikes, appealing for public support. 
Some of them left social work to enter this new field. One 
especially close to Hillman was James Mullenbach, who gave 
up his post as United Charities superintendent to become 
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times alert, sometimes bewildered, are now keen and direct 
and occasionally hard. There is too the same keyed up 
intensity in speech and movement, indicating amazing re- 
serves of energy. 

Hillman is at his best at the conference table, as an execu- 
tive and strategist, negotiating, bargaining, planning. Early 
in his career he proved himself a master tactician. Thus in 
1915, only six months after the Amalgamated was launched, 
Hillman was negotiating his first agreement with the em- 
ployers’ group in the New York market. It was a sultry 
day in July, and Dr. Henry Moskowitz, who presided, wear- 
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ily called the meeting to order, expecting interminable days 
of haggling and bargaining. 

“Well, gentlemen, what do you offer?” Dr. Moskowitz 
turned to the employers’ group. — 

“We offer one dollar raise.” 

“T take it,” said Hillman, in a firm, quiet voice. 


THE CONFERENCE wAs OvER. As THEY WALKED OUT OF THE 
room, Dr. Moskowitz whispered in Hillman’s ear, “Why did 
you take it so quickly? Why didn’t you ask for four and 
you would surely get two?” 

“If I got two dollars,” Hillman replied, “I’m afraid the 
bosses -wouldn’t stick to it anyway. At least my people have 
a better chance to really get one dollar. Besides, that gives 
me a chance to fight for another real dollar next time. When 
the business will stand it, we shall fight for more and more.” 

Hillman ran counter to a deeply rooted, traditional, re- 
strictive trade union policy when he urged his own organi- 
zation to share with the employers the responsibility for in- 
creasing and improving production, eliminating waste, and 
reducing overhead costs. 

“We help the employers,” he said, speaking in 1923, “for 
one excellent reason. The clothing workers must make their 
living out of the clothing industry—just as their employers. 
Until now labor has fought mainly from a sense of outrage 
against exploitation. Henceforth it will fight more and more 
from a sense of industrial and social responsibility.” 

The consequence of such a policy has often forced the 
union to help maintain the competitive position of employ- 
ers and to keep price levels in line with the purchasing 
power of consumers. The Amalgamated has even come to 
the rescue of union employers, making temporary loans to 
keep its members in employment. 

The Amalgamated again ran counter to a trade union tra- 
dition in favoring unemployment insurance, a_ position 
which the AF of L did not take until 1932. In 1923 the 
Amalgamated inaugurated an unemployment insurance plan 
in the Chicago market, where all its experiments started, and 
five years later, this was extended to Rochester, New York 
City and other centers. 

From the shop and the industry, Hillman led the Amal- 
gamated outward. The union operates two successful banks, 
in Chicago and New York. It runs credit unions, and has 
even managed a successful investment trust. Its cooperative 
houses, especially in The Bronx, accommodating over 600 
families, are models of what such undertakings should be. 

The craft leaders have, of course, been right in ascribing 
to Hillman an important share of responsibility with John 
L. Lewis in launching the CIO in November 1935, and, a 
few months later, with George L. Berry, in the formation 
of Labor’s Non-Partisan League. And when neither govern- 
ment alliance nor active cooperation of organized labor was 
available, Hillman continued to support organization drives 
in the basic industries as if they were directly under his 
union’s jurisdiction. Thus, eighteen years ago, during the 
great 1919 steel strike, his union contributed $100,000 to the 
strike committee, as it is now raising a $500,000 fund for 
the CIO activities. Moreover, his union maintains a mobile 
army of experienced organizers who are dispatched where 
conditions demand—into automobiles, oil, steel, textiles, 
without regard to jurisdictional boundaries. 

However, it is the new textile drive which he heads that 
Hillman regards as the most significant effort of the ClIO— 
indeed, of American labor history. For textiles are a basic in- 
dustry, the largest in point of numbers employed, the most 
far-flung, competitive, underpaid and overworked. Hillman 
does not enter this field a stranger. He activelv participated 
in the efforts to organize textiles immediately following the 
World War, and has since maintained close contacts with 
the industry. The drive he is leading today is one of the 
most successful and, to date, peaceable organization moves 
that American industry has ever witnessed. And while an 
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observer may ascribe the success to the plan and method, 
Hillman feels that the will to be organized and its grudg- 
ing admission by a growing number of employers is in a 
large measure due to the new role of government in the 
economic life of the country. 

No bold or novel departure can be undertaken without a 
guiding idea. Hillman had that idea. Yet he has a fierce 
and almost exultant disregard of dogmas. , 

But in rebelling against fixed and binding schemes, he 
also departs sharply from opportunism. True, the social 
workers, who influenced him so profoundly, furnished him 
with the opportunistic tool which stemmed directly from 
John Dewey’s philosophy of instrumentalism. But while he 
has improvised with ideas like a pragmatist, the job of lead- 
ing an aggressive labor union inevitably turned him away 
from the social workers, whose preoccupation is with indi- 
vidual cases, and even from the social action group at Hull- 
House. To Hillman the constant and effective use of practical 
intelligence by organized labor in an effort to lift living 
standards is a truly revolutionary departure. The team of 
organized power and intelligence is so basic with him that 
he ascribes many of labor’s troubles to their divorce. That is 
why Hillman’s interest in economic planning, and with it 
economic science, increases with the expanding range of 
power that labor exercises. 

Hillman cites the consequences of increasing labor organi- 
zation. Of most far reaching importance, he holds, is the 
transition from unionism as a wage fixing device, to labor 
as a collective bargaining agency, with a steadily increasing 
voice in running industry. 

And that is why Hillman links the organization cam- 
paign with a program that rests neither on tradition nor on 
inner Utopia. That is why he believes that conventional 
educators promise more than they can give when they talk 
of educating workers for the new social order. To Hillman 
labor education that matters consists in trade union policies. 
The nation-wide organization drive of the textile workers 
is his greatest effort in helping to lift labor to a sense of 
greater power and responsibility. 
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We Tearful Crocodiles 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


CURIOUSLY INCONSISTENT AND ILLOGICAL WE ARE, ALL OF 
us, in our choice of things to weep about. For example, as 
I write the world quivers with horror over the tragic 
destruction of the storm-defying wonderful German zep- 
pelin Hindenburg at the moment of seemingly safe ar- 
rival, in the twinkling of an eye, with loss of nearly half 
a hundred lives and incalculable injury to the cause of 
sky-navigation. Some of the victims were children; one 
hears rather special lamentation about that detail of it. 
A dramatic catastrophe; a human interest story of high 
magnitude. Horrible enough in all conscience—let no one 
interpret me as making light of it. I have seen the heart- 
wrenching pictures which caught the frightful business 
in all those lifetime-seconds of horror. Like everybody else 
I am fancying myself in the midst of it. In the place, for 
instance, of those parents who were there to meet their 
twenty-four-year-old son; who witnessed that incredible 
explosion at the heart of which must be their own be- 
loved flesh-and-blood; who turned away in stunned 
despair and .. . heard the familiar whistle of his boy- 
hood as, having jumped to safety out of that holocaust, 
he found and joined them. 

Yet it was all foreseeable. From the beginning it has 
been a gamble with death: that vast reservoir of highly- 
inflammable hydrogen gas, cheek-by-jowl with an intri- 
cate interlacing network of electric-sparking apparatus; 
bearing passengers under sleepless scrutiny for matches, 
cigarette-lighters or other possible sources of fire; manned 
by a crew rubber-shod and deprived even of metal but- 
tons. It always has been virtually certain that someday, 
somehow, there would be a lawless spark, and .. . pf! 
Those at Lakehurst “in the know” acknowledge that 
always they have feared, and breathed freer when the 
Hindenburg went away. 

All this time all the world has known that there was 
helium, a non-inflammable gas, with which that great 
reservoir and others like it might be filled. Our own dis- 
asters, ending for the time being at least our American 
experiments with lighter-than-air dirigibles, were not due 
to hydrogen explosions. Had she been filled with helium 
gas, the Hindenburg would still be floating through the 
skies across the oceans, storm-defying. It appears inci- 
dentally that helium, while immensely safer, is not quite 
so buoyant as hydrogen; that therefore the profitable load 
must be somewhat less; there was the balance-sheet, 
counter-weighing among the factors of safety. Neverthe- 
less, there were designs for new zeppelins, to be filled 
with helium, but they were abandoned because the helium 
was not available. The supply of it is virtually monopolized 
by the United States government, even though we are 
using relatively little of it, and as one American au- 
thority says, “it was our duty to conserve our supply.” 
So part of the story of this disaster might be an apology, 
an alibi; though you will not find it in President Roose- 
velt’s message of condolence to the German chancellor. 
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It could be explained, though it would not be quite | 


polite or diplomatic, that one of the reasons why the 


American government naturally would hesitate to release ~ 


helium for the German dirigibles is that it can be used for . 


other than passenger service. There is a grim appositeness ~ 
in the fact that Captain Ernst August Lehmann, advisory © 
officer of the Hindenburg who was among the victims © 


of the disaster, is said to have led the first zeppelin raid 


over England in the World War, when bombs were ff it! 


dumped out upon the women and children of London. + 
Of course King George VI makes no allusion to that in 


his message of sympathy to the German chancellor. 


No ir was AN ACCIDENT, HAVING NOTHING TO DO WITH 


war; a horrible one, not the less so because preventable in} ! 


a sane world which alas just now is in eclipse. We are 


justified in being appalled by it, in sending our messages ~ 


of condolence. 
But just across the page is the tiresome daily ho-hum 


story of the continued bombardment of Madrid and of J! 
other cities, open towns and even roadside villages of 4 


Spain; daily slaughter of men, women and children, non- 
combatants, as they go about the public streets upon what- 
ever may be left of their lawful occasions. Not by tens 
up to half a hundred, but by scores and hundreds and 
thousands. This is no accident, but deliberate, organized, 
and of deadly malice. 

Before me as I write is the text of the indictment pre- 
sented by King Haile Selassie of Abyssinia to the League 
of Nations, setting forth in all the shocking detail the ruth- 
less, systematic massacres perpetrated by the Italian in- 
vaders in and about Addis Ababa last February following 
the attempt upon the life of Marshal Graziani. The fact 
that upward of 6000 Ethiopians, indiscriminatingly as to 
age or sex, were butchered on that and following days, 
is amply supported by dispatches to The London Times 
and other English newspapers. I have seen no hint of 
denial or condonation of these unspeakable atrocities 
from any Italian source whatsoever. No president or king 
or chancellor of any country, so far as I have heard, has 
expressed any sympathy for the Ethiopians, though com- 
pared with their tragedy that of the Hindenburg is a baga- 
telle. Oh, yes, Signor Mussolini has sent a message of 
sympathy to the German chancellor! 

The perpetrators of these outrages have yet to become 
aware of any eruption of decent indignation in a world 
still numb with twenty years’ surfeit of horrors. Never- 
theless there are signs of its stirring. Along with reports 
of the Italian celebration of the “first year of empire” 
comes a formidable protest by seventy-six of our own best 
leaders of spirit, against the wanton destruction of the 
ancient Basque “Holy City” of Guernica, with attendant 
slaughter of 800 non-combatants, by systematic bombing 
and machine gun fire from the air. And there is the 
ringing denunciation by Senator Borah, who declares that 
fascism “has hung upon the walls of civilization a paint- 
ing that will never come down, never fade out of the 
memories of men.” . . . As evidence of the fulfillment 
of its creed, it points to the subjugation of 
the wholly weak and disarmed Ethiopia, and now doubtless 
will take pride in the successful slaughter of women and 
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children throughout Spain. ... This is the logic of the 
system founded upon force. This is not courage but cowardice; 
not government but brute savagery; not war but butchery. 


British and French warships are escorting and protect- 
ing the evacuation from Bilbao of several thousand ref- 
ugees, aged people and children—especially children. Gen- 
eral Franco, commander-in-chief of the insurgent move- 
ment, is reported to have demurred to this evacuation, 
on the ground that the presence of women and children 
in Bilbao, or any other place under siege, makes it easier 
to conquer. We are familiar with that psychology, stock- 
in-trade of the kidnapper, well aware that the safety of 
the children is his key to the surrender of the stoutest- 
hearted resistance. Indeed it is an “unfriendly act” to 
remove to relative safety these pathetic hostages. 


RELATIVE SAFETY. WHAT OF THE FUTURE LIVES OF THESE 
waifs of war, most of whom never again will see home or 
parents? Homesick, frightened, hungry, they are landed in 
a strange country, of whose language they know hardly 
a syllable. And what of the waifs of war who do not 
escape from Spain? I have a letter from a Spanish friend, 
dwelling upon the problem, already appalling, of caring 
for the scattered children, orphans and others, whom this 
unconscionable uproar in Spain has dislodged from all 
normal connection with life. 

Too little do we realize that the pattern for the world’s 
life during the next century is being set now by the ex- 
periences of the children not merely in Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia, but everywhere. In the days to come, for 
those of us who are relatively young and have still nu- 
merous years before us; still more for our children for 
whose future we are providing as best we may with our 
fingers crossed, hoping for the best and hardly knowing 
what that best may be—it makes all the difference what 
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is happening to the children now. I am looking this mo- 
ment at a letter from the Moscow correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, which says that, “Soviet prepared- 
ness for civilians was recently extended to include ‘pre- 
conscription training’ for boys and girls from eight years 
up. ... Moscow and Leningrad have each had, since 
last year, an infantry regiment in which the maximum 
age is sixteen.” This is only a sample of the atmosphere 
which the children are breathing. 

During several months this past winter, living in Florida 
amid a numerous colony of mostly well-to-do refugees 
from the northern winter climate my ears have wearied 
with the din of lamentation about taxes, public expendi- 
tures in nation and states; particularly those for work 
relief projects and other efforts to counteract unemploy- 
ment. The symphony of protest and objurgation has run 
the gamut from intelligent discussion and constructive 
criticism to mouth-foaming hydrophobic hymns of hate. 
Yet in all this clamor about unparalleled expense, unbal- 
anced budgets and all the rest of it, I do not recall a single 
instance in which any of these excited persons raised the 
smallest question about the fabulous expenditure for war 
preparedness upon which we have entered. Or could be 
induced to regard a billion dollars a year for armament 
as anything to be excited about. 

Nobody was interested in the fact that behind all the 
clamor the normal work of the League of Nations goes 
on as serenely as possible in the circumstances. Half a 
dozen unromantic commissions are at work right now, 
heading up international cooperation on such subjects as 
slavery, the production and marketing of sugar, the illicit 
trafic in opium and other dangerous drugs, the relation 
of nutrition to general welfare, world statistics, finance 
and the legal ‘aspects of the suppression of terrorism, traffic 
in women. Glance at that subject of nutrition, a recently 
noted concern of the league. Stanley Bruce, Australian 
High Commissioner in London, could not reconcile the 
difficulty in selling Australian foodstuffs with the ex- 
istence of millions “in a dreary state of sub-health” for 
lack of exactly those things. At his instance a Mixed 
Committee on Nutrition was set up by the league, whose 
studies already have disclosed important unrealized fac- 
tors in the problem. Obviously, wages and the ability to 
purchase, and tariffs, blocking access to the materials, are 
major parts of it; but there is also a vast ignorance on 
the subject of nutrition. And there is national self-inter- 
est... try to convince the French that wine has no 
nutritive value! 

These matters are not exciting. You cannot make a 
thrilling moving picture of the report to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the gratifying changes made by 
the New Zealand Labor government in western Samoa, 
to develop the resources of the island for the benefit of 
the native people. No crowds will go to the movie the- 
aters to see any reel about the abolition of “capitulations” 
in Egypt—those ancient “extra-territoriality” provisions 
giving foreigners exemption from the Egyptian legal 
processes. Probably nothing could go further to allay the 
anti-foreigner feeling in Egypt. Even as regards India, 
Great Britain is showing a disposition to mollify the op- 
position to the new Constitution. 

But who cares about these things? Give us wars and 
rumors of war, things that can be seen and thrilled over, 
and shouted about. For we crocodiles are “choosy” about 
the subjects for our tears. 
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Escape from Dilemmas 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


COLLECTIVISM, A Farse Utopia, by William Henry Chamberlin, Mac- 
millan. 265 pp. Price $2. 
ANARCHY OR HIERARCHY, by S. de Madariaga. Macmillan, 244 pp. 
Price $2.50. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE WORLD sEEMS TO HAVE DILEMMA-TROUBLE. Too MUCH 
of our thinking wears the strait jacket—either ... or... 
We are commanded to choose between fascism and com- 
munism, labor and capital, liberty and security, plan and 
laissez-faire. Well, why? The intellect may find a kind of 
satisfaction in reducing life to iron alternatives, but life itself 
is rarely so simple. The dilemma is a device of logic, not of 
Nature. That comforting book, the dictionary, says: “It is an 
argument that presents an antagonist with two or more al- 
ternatives (or ‘horns’) but is equally conclusive against him 
whichever alternative he chooses.” It is wisdom, then, to 
refuse to be impaled on either horn, but to cultivate the 
eclecticism that enables Nature to progress by a teetering 
equilibrium. Otherwise we may find we are gambling in that 
ancient game—“Heads I win, tails you lose.” 

We are told, for example, that democracy is done for and 
we must choose between fascism or communism. That is not 
true. The evidence is piling up that the democracies are the 
going concerns in world policy, and, however imperfect, are 
able to assure for their peoples more of the good ends for 
which governments exist than are the rival systems. The 
principal one is liberty. Their constituents are, moreover, 
realizing as they study the rival systems over considerable 
periods, that democracy must be preserved. The peoples 
do not seem moved to choose either horn of the dilemma. 

But the danger to democracy is as grave as ever. First, 
the world crisis that threatens to explode from the rival sys- 
tems may overthrow democracy from without. Second, the 
democracies may fail to reform themselves within to meet the 
needs of modern civilization. That such new needs exist is 
proven by the rise of the dictatorships themselves. They were 
.not entirely the fortuitous creations of post-War ills and 
upflung demagogues. They reveal forces and problems that 
democracy, too, has to meet. It would be supreme folly not 
to study them. We need never condone their evils. 

Let us abandon the dilemma, choices, and look behind 
them. For what ends do we set up governments? What mod- 
ern forces must they channel? Wherein have our democratic 
forms failed? What changes are needed? For such a mood 
of inquiry here are two useful books. Mr. Chamberlin rejects 
the communism-fascism dilemma by revealing what he be- 
lieves to be the failure of both as alternatives of democracy. 
Sefior Madariaga attacks the difficult constructive job of 
showing wherein the axioms and practices of traditional 
democracy have failed, and offers us a blue-print for a new 
state-form that he defines as “unanimous organic democracy.” 
We shall do well to discount the personal equation in each, 
and to enter reservations as to both evidence and conclusions. 
They are essays, experimental in mood, not final. But essays 
by men of information and experience. Chamberlin was for 
twelve years the Russian correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor, and has written valuable studies of the 
Soviet State and its iron age. Madariaga’s contributions to 
the philosophy of society and experience in actual statecraft 
both in his native Spain and in the League of Nations are 
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familiar. Both have proven courage. Their views deserve the :f) «a 
most thoughtful consideration. 2 mf 
It is profoundly encouraging to know that both make | Val 
liberty the prime end of the state. Chamberlin begins with. sult 
the story of the revolt against liberty and the rise of the . sl 
dictatorships in Russia, Italy, Germany. These he considers «f - 
together because he believes that whatever differences exist {p Si!’ 
in theory, their practices end in restrictions that vary only in 4 1 
degree and technique. It will warn the liberal of what dangers if (i! 
he must beware to study once more the chapter on The ‘fs 
New Technique of Tyranny. Foremost is the denial of free-_ Mh 
dom of speech and of the press and the erection of a state > i 
monopoly of propaganda that harnesses the most modern ‘ pk 
devices of publicity to present only the official version of what <f mi 
is happening. To preserve these freedoms is the first duty of = ie 
democracy for with them the other dangers can be fought. > 0%! 
| fe | 

BUT THESE REGIMES MUST “COERCE AS WELL AS CAJOLE” AND SO * bit 
we have terrorism—the secret killings, universal espionage, the ‘} iss 
brutality of the concentration areas. Propaganda and terror \ ins 
break all opposition. There is the mass enthusiasm of ignor- J} i: 
ance with individual fear. With these iron clamps, Mr. = 0! 
Chamberlin believes these regimes are “safe against any ‘fil 
domestic outbreak of discontent.’ We need not anticipate 4 (ii 
their downfall unless from a world war. These are ominous 2} spit 
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words. 

Then the single party and the ruthless power of the 4 
leader are the characteristics of the political domination that 
must crush all opposition including the heretics within the ~ 
regime. So the intellectual must be subdued or exiled for he — 
demands freedom of inquiry and criticism. Religion is abol- 
ished or controlled. The scapegoat is created, kulaks in 
Russia, Jews in Germany. And finally the treatment of rela- 
tives as hostages spreads new terror. 

So runs the terrible index. The challenge to democracy 
is clear: we must preserve the liberties of the Bill of Rights 
and social freedom. That is paramount. Mr. Chamberlin 
admits one dilemma: how dare we guarantee freedom to 
advocates of these regimes within our own nation? He points 
out elsewhere that they need to win but one election, for once 
in power they destroy all the bulwarks. The answer he 
doubtless implies is that within the free state we must create 
the conditions that meet just demands and forestall the 
dangerous discontents from which dictators draw their power. 
That is the lesson for the die-hards who oppose new modes 
in democracy. 

Mr. Chamberlin admits the shortcomings and weaknesses 
of democracy—one being our failure to provide security or 
to make the trade unions an integral and stabilizing element 
in an industrial age. But he goes on to a comparison of the 
goods that have been won by the vast sacrifices of liberty 
and life in these regimes with the standards of democracy 
and concludes that by the tests of real wages, food, housing 
and production neither communism nor fascism has provided 
the economic satisfactions they promised, or that are the com- 
mon level in free states. Their Utopias are false. Even in 
Russia bureaucracy, careerism and class privileges are spread- 
ing. Such comparisons require evidence that is hard to get, 
and discounts for differences of natural resources and circum- 
stances. They do not make a defense for the failure of 
democracies to solve their own economic maladjustments. 

The blunt conclusion is: “On every count the collectivist 
state fails conspicuously to provide the common man with 
a more abundant life. . . . Not a single problem, unsolved in 
democratic countries has been genuinely and satisfactorily 
solved under collectivism.” For him, there is no dilemma. 
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Sefor Madariaga’s offering must be approached with cau- 
ion, despite the fact that he drives with desperate sincerity 
at the nub question: What is wrong with liberal democracy 
and what remedy is needed? This kind of thinking is what 
we must have, but it would be foolhardy to discount its 
dangers. He is convincing when he declares: “The state has 


‘no finality. ... The supreme end is the individual... . 


Values and the state are creations of man.” The duty of the 


/state is to preserve and transmit a culture in which men 


shall have liberty so that they may have the most experience 


/—not happiness—even the experience of breaking the law. 
| But when he declares it is not clear that liberty is a primary 


necessity of all human beings, or that all men want or re- 
quire it, we begin to wonder. What grades of liberty are 


covered by his concepts of order and hierarchy? 


The axioms of democracy have been corrupted in _prac- 
tice, he declares, so the equality that was a denial of special 
privilege has become a levelling that denies special gifts, even 
natural ones, and the valuable irrational elements in life 
itself. The society of enlightened and educated citizens ready 
to sacrifice their present interest for the community has not 
been produced. Capitalism that was to create new wealth 
through private initiative has become a money economy with 
absentee owners collecting on their tokens of debt. Labor 
comes to be defined as manual labor only and lines up in a 
class struggle, rooted in envy. So the very axioms of democ- 


_ racy help toward its disintegration. Likewise do its practices 


that include the failure of leadership, the transfer of control 


_ of living to experts who remain in office, but are without 


responsibility, the turning over of the press to the vagaries of 
a profit-seeking private ownership. Our essential political in- 
stitutions degenerate. These not unfamiliar charges contain, 
as we all know, much truth. But we are working, with some 
success, to remedy the evils. Somehow Sefior Madariaga does 
not seem to sense, as an Englishman or American does, that 
in a hugger-mugger, slow, and costly way, democracy does 


' work, in part. 


His final proposal of the organic unanimous democracy 
with its order and hierarchy of services and special gifts and 
its blue-print of institutions is a kind of ideal transubstantia- 
tion of the totalitarian state. But it is to be attained by 
evolution of wisdom through liberty, and not through au- 
thority and force. We enter here a realm of private meta- 
physical doctrines on the “natural state’ with the three 
classes, “the people with an instinct for primordial and es- 
sential things . . . the middle class with executive and tech- 
nical and cultural functions . . . the aristocrat with the gift 
of creative intuition who is to be recognized by his disin- 
terested vocation for the highest service of statecraft.” How 
we are to produce them in America where Madariaga says 
we have none, or even a good base of people, remains un- 
clear. So when he talks of the people’s function as chorus- 
like, and the statesman as the sculptor of peoples, we may 
conclude he has been offering the old dilemma of democracy 
or fascism, with fine ideals, but small recognition of our 
present urgencies. We may want to make our own selection 
of any good fascism offers. Meanwhile our task is to pre- 
serve liberty, for with that the other blessings may be added 
to us. 


The Justices and Social Progress 


THE ULTIMATE POWER, by Morris L. Ernst. Doubleday, Doran. 334 
pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
THE WAY OUT OF OUR CONSTITUTIONAL IMPASSE, AS CHARTED 
in this informative and stimulating book, lies in the adop- 
tion of an amendment granting Congress the authority to 
override, by a two thirds majority in each chamber, an ad- 
verse decision of the Supreme Court. Mr. Ernst, who is 
one of the country’s leading defenders of progressive causes 
in the courts and out, reasons that no amendment designed 
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to increase the powers of Congress through broadening the 
definition of interstate commerce or otherwise granting Con- 
gress the right to regulate the affairs of capital and labor and 
agriculture on a national scale, would be adequate. For the 
Supreme Justices, he reminds us, could, if it pleased their 
economic philosophies to do so, restrict the meaning of such 
an amendment to much less than the country intended just 
as they limited the application of the income tax amendment, 
notwithstanding the all-inclusiveness obviously intended by 
the words “from whatever source derived.” 

And so Mr. Ernst finds it not necessary to extend the 
powers of Congress but to protect the powers Congress has 
from invasion by the Supreme Court through qualifying the 
veto of the judiciary much as the young men, whom we are 
wont to call the Founding Fathers, qualified the presidential 
veto, 150 years ago this summer. It would be an “amend- 
ment toward democracy,” in Mr. Ernst’s phrase, since it 
proposes “that degree of pause and delay which permits the 
coagulation of public opinion.” 

There is much more to The Ultimate Power than this 
simple statement of the issue and the similarly simple attack 
upon it. Outlining our constitutional history from the Phila- 
delphia convention to recent decisions knocking out New 
Deal laws, the author brings within the compass of a single 
volume a wealth of information not only about the fram- 
ing and judicial development of the Constitution but on the 
continuously changing times against which the framing and 
development have taken place. 

At no point does Mr. Ernst attempt to hide his lack of 
admiration for the Supreme Court. His lack of respect for 
the bench extends to the bar as well. Describing his “basically 
dishonest” profession as “the vanguard of the army resisting 
change,” he says that the legal mind will not allay the present 
national bewilderment and confusion. The time is ripe, he 
writes, “for the non-lawyers to reassert their earnest dis- 
respect for what lawyers and judges have done to us all.” 

Published before the President brought out his bill to per- 
mit enlargement of the Supreme Court, it contains a two- 
page discussion of the possibility of increasing the number 
of the Justices which concludes with the warning that “per- 
versities of selection should give the proponents of this 
approach considerable pause.” 


St. Louis, Mo. Irvine DriLiiarD 


Triple-A Plowed Through 


THREE YEARS OF THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, by Edwin G. Nourse, Joseph S. Davis and John D. Black. 
Brookings Institution. 600 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

ONE OF THE SIGNIFICANT RESEARCH PROJECTS OF THE LAST FOUR 

years has been contemporaneous appraisal of various New 

Deal agencies by the Brookings Institution. It is an enter- 

prise which has commanded as well the unstinting coopera- 

tion of the agencies under critical review. Only in a democ- 
racy could such a project have been carried through. This 
volume follows a series of crop by crop studies, summarizes 
them and discusses also the larger considerations, theories 
and principles that governed the Agricultural Adjustment 

Administration. It is a valuable record and the factual mate- 

rials are presented with the care and skill that characterize 

most of the Brookings studies. 

Among the many significant conclusions are these: that 
the AAA added upwards of two billion dollars to farm in- 
come during its operation, that the southern sharecropper 
did not receive his fair share of the government payments 
and suffered a “not inconsiderable displacement” which, 
however, was due in part to the availability of work relief; 
that outside the South there was little if any difficulty in 
landlord tenant relations; that “the acute tenancy situations 
in the South have been due almost solely to causes other 
than the AAA program”; that the act was unique in its 
concern for the consumer’s interest though the administration 
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was not wholly successful in carrying out the original inten- 
tions; that the increase in farm income under the act was 
of a “magnitude sufficient to be significant.” 

Interestingly enough one or more of the authors file dis- 
sents here and there throughout the work and Davis and 
Black each contribute “supplements” setting forth their views, 
of which Black’s closing words are particularly significant: 

“. . . Economists are increasingly coming to realize that 
pure competition exists in few places outside of the markets 
for agricultural staples. Monopoly powers of one kind or 
another increasingly hold prices rigid. Labor is ever reach- 
ing out for a stronger hold on wages—and likely to reach 
effectively. Our agricultural cooperatives are now beginning to 
push in the same direction. Where shall we be as a society, 
how shall we function, when all these groups acquire the 
powers they seek? The AAA procedure, especially in its 
production adjustments, accords the support of government 
to these monopoly arrangements; but on a basis of collabora- 
tion that insures the protection of the public interest in a 
way that now exists not at all in the monopoly controls being 
exercised more and more by labor and capital. Does it not, 
then, point the direction which we must follow” 

Teachers College Epmunp DES. BRUNNER 


What We Believe and What We Know 


THE STORY OF HUMAN ERROR, edited by Joseph Jastrow. Appleton- 

Century. 445 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE SUCCESSES OF SCIENCE ARE THE PROUD BOAST OF OUR AGE. 
It is useful to glance, as this volume does, at some of her 
errors; to place alongside man the thinker, the picture of 
man the blunderer. A symposium by more than a dozen col- 
lege professors, each ranked as an authority in his field, the 
book ranges from the physical sciences and biology through 
anthropology and psychology to sociology and medicine. 
Every chapter will have its appeal to those interested in its 
particular topic, but for engaging charm of presentation 
Professor Swann’s contribution on physics is outstanding. 

It is heartening or dismaying—depending upon one’s view- 
point—to be told that the scientist, pledged to an undeviat- 
ing pursuit of truth, is yet pulled this way and that by the 
force of authority, custom, public opinion; is continually 
hampered in his thinking by his subjective personal and emo- 
tional bias—even as you and I. We like to think of science 
as pursuing her orderly course from observation to hypothesis 
and verification. In reality, Professor Jastrow assures us in 
his introduction—and with disarming candor his contributors 
confirm him—all advance in human learning shows a cer- 
tain parallelism to the trial and error method of the labora- 
tory rat. 

What are the obstacles that have delayed man’s investiga- 
tion of nature? Lack of adequate data makes entirely under- 
standable the primitive’s homocentric view of his world, but 
why did no one before Copernicus in the sixteenth century 
definitely repudiate the geocentric theory of the universe? 
Faulty observation of facts, still more erroneous interpretation 
of facts, may account for such recent fallacies as the belief that 
ants and bees are intelligent, for the myth of an Aryan race, 
or for the notion that man’s mind and body are separate 
entities. More than one writer blames philosophy and religion 
for man’s obsession with the idea of causation, his compul- 
sive urge to explain everything, his impassioned search for a 
single unifying principle which shall include both himself 
and the universe. Others list as sources of error such subjec- 
tive factors as complacency; the tendency to accept a known 
truth as final; emotional attachments to tradition which delay 
the acceptance of new truth; a desire for stability which for- 
gets that the stable may so easily become the sterile; a pas- 
sionate resistance to change which holds the future in bonds 
to the past; lack of the skeptic’s courage to say, “I doubt.” 

Can it be, we find ourselves asking uneasily, that the strong- 
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est force in human nature is inertia? The great advances we: 
owe unquestionably to minds of supreme energy and daring): 
Yet the greater the man, the more disastrous to posterity are, 
his false assumptions. Aristotle’s prestige was such that his. 
dictum that nature abhors a vacuum remained unchallengec): 
for two thousand years. _ 
But all in all one gathers that the mistakes of science, how. 
ever regrettable they seem, are, like those of human life itself, | 
inevitable—perhaps even necessary, since it is only through 
error and its correction that man’s knowledge has Boe 
toward an approximation to truth. 
New York MarcareT Norpretpt, M. Ds 


The New Deal Seen Through a Periscope 


THE NEW DEAL, by the editors of The Economist (London). oe 149° 

pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 5 
ACCORDING TO THE PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT THIS BOOK IS 
“written from the vantage point of thirty-five hundred miles _ 
and from the point of view of men who have absolutely no 
axe to grind.” 

The authors do not understand what is going on in the 
minds of the American people, or how they are reacting 
to the conditions in which they live, because the authors are 
not living an American life or thinking American thoughts. © 
They do not appraise wisely a political program for the | 
United States, because political science calls for adaptation — 
of government to conform to the practical possibilities—not 
the idealities—of public service. 

For example, you might learnedly determine that only 
birth control would solve a problem of overpopulation on a 
South Sea island. But, face to face with centuries of antag- 
onistic tradition favoring unlimited propagation and social 
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responsibility for the results, you might decide that heavy _ | tit 
taxation for the support of a surplus incapable of self-support |} 
would be the only practical way to relieve an emergency and | iit 


gradually to educate people to avoid and to discourage an 
overproduction of consumers. 

Americans who blithely criticize Russian, Italian and -Ger- 
man political experiments may learn humility by reading 
the appraisal of an American experiment by English econ- 
omists who similarly lack an adequate, intimate understand- 
ing of American life and what is either desirable or practical 
in the way of political control and direction of social and 
economic trends. Here also is an exposure of a common 
delusion that a remote observer has “no axe to grind.” 

Even if we acquit British financial writers of any desire, 
conscious or unconscious, to see American policies shaped 
to the advantage of British interests, we cannot acquit them 
of a profound prejudice in favor bf an economies and polit- 
ical philosophy rooted in class or national interests which 
are alien to those of a great majority of the American people. 
Persistently this axe is on the grindstone throughout this 
evaluation of the Roosevelt administration. Only a few mea- 
sures obtain a somewhat grudging approval. Most of the 
New Deal program is found faulty in concept and execution. 
Thus in the end comes the shopworn conclusion of American » 
political opposition—that somehow recovery was achieved 
without political aid and probably in spite of political inter- 
vention: Drought did more for the farmers than agricultural 
programs; monetary policies, so far as successful, have stored 
up “financial dynamite for the future”; debtors have been 
temporarily relieved, but at the expense of creditors (natu- 
rally); the industrial program (under which recovery. was 
actually achieved) has been “a definite hindrance” to recovery. 

The judgment last quoted is based on a review of the NRA 
which reveals most unhappily the lack of accurate knowl- 
edge or understanding of the subject matter of this book by 
its authors. 

Perhaps a most charitable comment on this book can be 
offered in the language of Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland who 
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wrote in the introduction to his book on The New America 
an illuminating sentence: “It is not easy for people in 
England to know what is happening in the United States, 
still less to understand the reason and the meaning of those 
happenings.” 


Washington, D. C. Donatp R. RicHBERG 


Bigness in Business 


BIG BUSINESS—Its Growtu anv Ptace, edited by Alfred L, Bernheim. 
Prepared under the Auspices of the Corporation Survey Committee of 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 102 pp. Price $1.35 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND HAS NOW PUBLISHED THE 

first fruits of its study of the role of the giant corporation. 

The volume summarizes the statistics showing the relation- 

ship between the amount of business in the hands of large 

corporations on the one hand and in those of small corpora- 
tions, partnerships, individuals and government on the other. 

Only about one fifth of the economic activity of the country 

is controlled by corporations with assets of more than $50 

million. Within the areas in which corporate organization 
prevails, the large corporation is very important; one tenth 
of one percent of the corporations in 1933 owned more than 
half of all corporate assets. The large firm is, however, rela- 
tively unimportant in some industries. Large firms, for in- 
stance, account for practically all cigarette manufacturing but 
very little of women’s clothing manufacturing. The increas- 
ing importance of corporations in the distribution of goods 
is indicated by the statement that such firms were doing one 
fifth of all the business in fifteen important lines of retailing 
in 1929 and had raised their share to one fourth by 1933. The 
size of the area not controlled by corporations is due partly 
to the fact that it includes 94 percent of agriculture and two 
thirds of all constructional activity. 

Before the committee interprets these statistics it is to pub- 
lish further factual volumes on the profits and salaries paid by 
big business. Interpretation of the statistics now offered will 


not be easy. The committee acknowledges that the interlock- 


ing of directorates and stockholding has not been measured. 
But even more difficult is the question how far statistics of 
assets and income measure the importance of big business. 
A firm that is large in these terms may also exert considerable 
influence over its rivals and possibly over those who sell to 
it and those who buy from it. Agriculture is almost com- 
pletely unincorporated but it is not uninfluenced by the exist- 
ence of large corporations. 


Columbia University ArTHuR Rosert Burns 


Poetry for Moderns 


BIOGRAPHY FOR TRAMAN, by Winfield Townley Scott, Covici-Friede. 
66 pp. Price $2. 
een OF EARTH, by Louise Burton Laidlaw. Dodd Mead. 93 pp. 
rice $2. 
COLLECTED POEMS, by Florence Converse. Dutton, 224 pp. Price $2.50. 
8:20 A.M., by Ruth Evelyn Henderson. Bruce Humphries. 120 pp. Price $2. 
Sopher AND SESTINAS, by Wilmon Brewer. Cornhill. 245 pp. Price 


All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ORs Is NOT A PARTICULARLY POETIC AGE. YET POETRY IS STILL 
made, and competently, if these five new books are any evi- 
dence. Most “modern” in its tone is the collection by young 
Winfield Townley Scott, whom Stephen Benét calls “a very 
promising member of the new poetic generation.” Mr. Scott’s 
masculine vigor minces no words. He hits out hard, if some- 
times blindly, at the common futilities of life. 

Less incisive, more feminine, is the new volume of Louise 
Burton Laidlaw’s verse. Although it seems to me that she 
has not completely mastered the form in the metaphysical or 
sociological themes, her deep interest in man and his spiritual 
and social struggle lifts her poetry to a challenging level. 

Florence Converse’s poetry walks with certain stride across 
the world—and the centuries! In her collected poems she in- 
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cludes A Masque of Sibyls, a historical fantasy. She has long 
been sensitive to sociological movements, as shown by her 
poem The Radical (1918) and An American in Italy (1928) 
which looks frankly at fascism. 

If Ruth Evelyn Henderson’s book is slender it is neverthe- 
less compassionate, with a genuine religious undertone. She 
brings Bible characters to life, along with pictures of the 
underprivileged in the modern scene. 

For sonnet lovers and scholars we recommend Wilmon 
Brewer’s painstaking book. Here is a journey down the 
intricate paths of poetry, full of curious byways and many 
examples of sonnet and sestina in translation. This is a book 
which should restore luster to some of these forgotten forms. 
McCalls HILpEGARDE FILLMORE 


The Red Dilemma 


THE REVOLUTION BETRAYED: Wuar is THE Soviet UNIon AND 
WHERE Is IT GoInG? by Leon Trotzky. Translated by Max Eastman. 
Doubleday, Doran. 308 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE ADOPTION, ON DecemBer 5, 1936, oF THE NEW SOVIET 

constitution which, according to Stalin, introduces “socialist 

democracy” in the U.S.S.R.; the subsequent promulgation 
of reforms intended to democratize elections in the Com- 

munist party, which under the 1936 constitution retains a 

monopoly of political organization; and the Moscow trials, 

in which Trotzky was accused, in absentia, of launching a 

vast conspiracy with foreign powers for the overthrow of 

the Soviet system—all these developments lend unusual in- 
terest to the latest volume from the pen of the most bril- 
liant writer produced by the Bolshevik revolution. 

With a minimum of personal invective, Trotzky under- 
takes to demolish Stalin’s thesis that the U.S.S.R., having 
achieved a socialist economy, is moving in the direction of 
socialist democracy and a classless society. He contends that 
the disappearance of former “exploiters” has paved the way 
for new social stratifications based on marked differences in 
income and material privileges; that these differences are 
purposely emphasized by the government, which fosters 
piecework and the speed-up system of production; that the 
party and government bureaucracies constitute a new ruling 
class, which enjoys a disproportionate share of “socialist” 
property as compared with the masses of workers and 
peasants; that the soviets, in which the power of the labor- 
ing masses was originally vested, have been deprived of 
control over Soviet affairs, now administered by Stalin and 
his associates, who are no longer subject to the curb of 
opposition criticism within the Communist party; and that 
exploitation by the state, sole employer of labor, has 
been substituted for exploitation by capitalist elements. In 
Trotzky’s opinion, socialization of the means of production 
and introduction of planned economy have failed to produce 
socialism in the Soviet Union, where a low level of industrial 
production has perpetuated “bourgeois norms of distribu- 
tion.” True socialism, he argues, cannot be established in a 
single, industrially backward country like Russia. It can be 
achieved, as he has always insisted, only as a result of world 
revolution in countries whose level of industrialization per- 
mits distribution of goods not according to work—a concept 
regarded by Trotzky as a capitalist atavism—but according 
to need. He consequently calls for overthrow of the Soviet 
bureaucracy by a new revolution, which would restore Soviet 
democracy, revive the traditions of revolutionary interna- 
tionalism, and assure the triumph of true Marxism through- 
out the world. 

Whatever may be one’s views concerning the merits of the 
Stalin-Trotzky controversy, the conclusion seems inescapable 
that Trotzky writes as a brilliant theoretician who, to his 
own profound regret, has been deprived of the opportunity 
of subjecting his ideas to the test of reality; while Stalin, 
who lacks Trotzky’s masterly style, speaks as a practical 
politician who must make daily compromises with the facts 
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OF REAL VALUE TO EVERYONE INTERESTED 
IN SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


By Maxwell S. Stewart 


Tuis Book tells the story of Social Security in the 
United States, showing what the Federal Security 


Act has to offer Americans and comparing its some- 


what limited provisions with social insurance pro- 


grams of other leading industrial countries. 


Attention is given those issues which are likely to 


occupy public attention in the next five years. And 


an important concluding section demonstrates how 


adequate social security legislation offers the long 


sought key to economic stability. The author is 
Associate Editor of The Nation and has studied 
social insurance at first hand in various European 
$3.00 


countries 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
from FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


REBUILDING RURAL AMERICA 
by MARK A. DAWBER 
The rural church has always been an important 


factor in American life. Can it help build for a 
new day? Dr. Dawber says yes. 


Cloth, $1.00 


HIGHLAND HERITAGE 
by EDWIN E. WHITE 
The southern highlanders are among the most fas- 
cinating people in America. Here is a book of 


great charm that describes vividly present condi- 
tion among these splendid people. 


Cloth, $1.00 


WORLD PEACE AND CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS 
by HAROLD E. FEY 


Does the influence of Christian missions make 
for world peace? Dr. Fey is unusually well quali- 
fied to discuss this important topic. 


Paper, 35 cents 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


150 FIFTH AVENUE 


of Soviet life. 
“ ~ ‘~ ”> 
socialist democracy 


critical merely because they do not correspond to western 


concepts of democratic institutions or Trotzky’s interpretation | 
of Marxist doctrine. History has yet to prove that socialism— 
hitherto an ideal nowhere completely translated into terms 


of reality—can be established or maintained without admin- ’ 4 


istrative bureaucracy and political dictatorship. 
Foreign Policy Association 


Textiles: A Self-Diagnosis 


by LEIFUR MAGNUSSON 
2| 
ONE ALWAYS DRAWS A QUICK BREATH ABOUT THE OUTCOME © 
of international conferences. Economic conditions in different | 


countries may change and turn to dust the planning of years. 
Political conditions may shrivel up the seeds of optimism. 
The World Textile Conference, which met in Washington in 


April preliminary to the regular annual conference of the | 


International Labor Organization, was cognizant of the re- 


port that the government in Japan is none too stable. Ger- { 
many, with only an observer present, could promise nothing | 
in the conference. The U.S.S.R. too had an observer only. ; 
Yet the trend of the two weeks of talk on the problems of a °| 
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sick textile industry points definitely towards realization of a 
shorter work week when the I.L.O. meets in Geneva in_ 
June. Perhaps it will not be the forty-hour week, but it will” 
be one under forty-eight hours. Unless of course some pillar 
of international society should break down before that meet- 


ing occurs. 

Germany and Italy, no longer members of the I.L.O., 
were the only important textile countries not participating. 
Of the twenty-seven countries represented, the sixteen that 
lead in the industry had full tripartite delegations—a govern- 


ment delegate, an employer and a worker. Yet the delegates » 


were the smaller part of the conference, being almost lost in 
the swarm of advisers—many of them textile employers—who — 
accompanied them. Altogether 198 delegates and advisers ' 
were in attendance, with representatives from the governing © 
body of the I.L.O. and a staff of fifty from the Geneva of- 


fice. The largest delegation, of fifty-three, was that of the ’ 


United States, its government group headed by John G. | 
3 \ 


Winant, who was made chairman of the conference. 
The conference took as the center of its discussions the 


report on the world textile industry prepared by Dr. Lewis — 


L. Lorwin and J. W. Nixon, statistician, of the International 


Labor Office. The industry involves fourteen million em-— 
ployed and accounts for 17 percent of the world’s international — 


trade. The problem of reducing hours and promoting better 
labor conditions is complex. Since the War new countries have 
entered the world markets and _ intensified competition. 
Japan virtually has the position held by Great Britain in the 
early nineteenth century. But as Dr. Lorwin points out in 
his brief summary of the conference and the report (World 
Affairs Book No. 19): 

“World attention has been largely focused on the acute 
competitive relations which developed between Japan and 
other countries. Such concentration is justified, perhaps, be- 
cause of the spectacular penetration of Japanese textile goods 
into most markets despite tariffs, quotas, and other restric- 
tive measures. But such singling out of Japan simplifies 
the picture too much, and gives an inadequate idea of the 
real complexity of world competition in textile products.” 

Technology has overthrown the dominance of the older 
raw materials; natural silk, for instance, has been largely dis- 
placed by synthetic fibers, which have in turn either dis- 
placed cotton and wool or are used in combination. This 
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| 
Stalin’s claims that the U.S.S.R. has achieved | 
cannot be dismissed as false or hypo- - 


change is strikingly shown in the price of raw silk: it was 
$3.56 a pound in New York before the War, rose to $8.88 
at the post-War peak in 1919, tumbled to $1.20 in 1934, and 
is at present around $2 a pound. 

The total picture portrayed by the report is one of excess 
productive capacity; under-consumption from a social point 
of view; unusually low wages; disproportionately large 
amount of employment of women and young persons; much 
part time or lack of work and loss of income; and stranded 
areas, which mean unemployment and underpaid textile pop- 
ulations. 

The forty-hour week was never mentioned in precise terms 
in the subsequent findings of the conference. This led a 
Washington commentator to say that the proposal for a 
shorter work week was shelved, showing that he had lost 
the significance of the wide-flung discussion of the larger 
ramifications of the textile industry. What made the con- 
ference valuable as an instrument to create sympathy towards 
a shorter week was this consideration of the issues that con- 
dition the achieving of shorter hours. 

The Committee of the Whole (the conference in closed 
session) called attention to the need to find ways and means 
of raising standards of living. “Improvement in labor efh- 
ciency . . . where such improvement was possible, would go 
a long way toward offsetting the price-raising effects of 
higher labor standards,” said their report. “No area of the 
world can expect to reap advantages from low wage stand- 
ards and excessive hours for very long. ... The best way 
to improve labor standards and to expand trade in textiles 
is to establish some concrete and practical relation between the 
liberation of trade and the improvement of working condi- 
tions.” 

A movement toward some intermediate compromise on 
hours was clearly indicated. The forty-hour standard should 
be no religious doctrine. (Moreover, no one should be so 
unrealistic as to imagine that hours of work can be short- 
ened indefinitely.) The Committee of the Whole called at- 
tention to one delegate’s suggestion that “while the limit 
of hours of work should, in principle, be the same for all 
countries, it might be expedient to consider the possibility of 
permitting (as in the eight-hour convention of 1919) special 
transitional arrangements for certain countries,” leaving it to 
the Geneva conference to arrange the compromise. 

As the textile report shows, the forty-hour week is the norm 
of the industry in the United States, the U.S.S.R., France and 
Italy; forty-eight hours prevail in Belgium, Canada, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, Mexico, Netherlands, Poland 
and Sweden; more than forty-eight hours in the Orient only 
—China, India and Japan. 

The textile conference strengthened the case for the shorter 
work week by linking its realization with economic progress, 
stating that “in the interest of enlarged trade as well as of 
improved social conditions, governments should seek every 
opportunity to reduce trade barriers.” F 

When the conference ended it had reduced the basic tech- 
nical study to three brief committee reports on which to work. 
The statistical report recommended periodical investigation 
of conditions in the industry: that data be collected to show 
the number of wage earners, amount of wages and man hours 
in textile employments; the relation of total wages paid to the 
net value of production, standard of living (cost of living 
studies); employment and unemployment; and membership 
in employers’ and trade union organizations—though this 
may be information hard to obtain. 

The major conclusion of the committee on economic con- 
ditions in the industry was that the textile industry above all 
other industries called for international action as the proper 
solution for its difficulties. It even went so far as to use that 
bogey phrase “industrial planning on an international scale.” 

The findings of the conference as voiced by its committee 
on social problems were probably a revelation to the American 


BOOKS YOU WILL WANT TO OWH 


CAMPING AND GUIDANCE 


By ERNEST G, OSBORNE 


“The understanding of the individual by the leaders is made 
the starting point in the educational process. . . . This 
orientation of program resources and leadership to the needs 
of individuals is the essential feature of guidance. It is 
the story of how one camp individualized the educative 
process.’”” Hedley S. Dimock, author of Camping & Char- 
acter. 

Of practical value to all camp directors and counselors. 
Actual cases and suggestions of approach are included. The 
author is a member of the staff of the Child Development 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University. 192 
pages, cloth. $2.00 


CREATIVE GROUP EDUCATION 


By S. R. SLAVSON 


This new book assumes that sound educational practice is 
based upon fundamental interests of personality and that the 
job of education is to provide outlets for these interests. It 
helps to answer questions like these: What is it youngsters 
really want from us when they first join a club? How 
should we select what an activity group ought to do? How 
about competition ? 

Fifteen chapters are given to descriptions of creative group 
education at work—in club programs, in arts and crafts, in 
music and the dance, in dramatics, in parties, in trips and 
excursions, etc. 256 pages, cloth. $2.50 


STUDIES IN GROUP BEHAVIOR 


By GRACE L. COYLE 


“Tistng five ease histories of typical groups, written in the 
mood of the participant observer, Dr. Coyle has produced a 
running analysis calculated to provoke genuinely critical 
thinking and discussion. . . . This book will prove an inval- 
uable training instrument both with staff groups and with 
group students in professional schools.” Charles E. Hendry, 
George Williams College. 

The author is Associate Professor at Cleveland College of 
Western Reserve and recent winner of the Pugsley award 
for the best paper on group work contributed to the National 
Conference of Social Work. 268 pages, cloth. $2.75 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS — A 
study of their role in the Child Welfare 


Movement. 
By HAROLD C. COFFMAN 


Studies a billion dollars of recent American philanthropy 
to discover the trends in giving to Child Welfare organi- 
zations. Dr. James L. Bossard, in the American Sociological 
Review, comments that “Dr, Coffman has done a fine job. 
The results of his inquiry are well organized and well pre- 
sented.”’ Dr. E. C, Lindeman says: “His findings will be of 
interest to all child welfare workers and to all others con- 
cerned about organized attempts to deal with the problems 
of children.’”’ 226 pages, cloth. $3.00 


LEADERSHIP IN GROUP WORK 


By HENRY M. BUSCH 


“At last! A new type of handbook for practical community 
leaders has arrived. I am sure that I am merely expressing 
the pent-up gratitude of hundreds of others when I say, 
‘This is what I’ve been looking for.’ It includes the ‘why 
as well as the ‘what’ and the ‘how’!” Prof. Eduard C. Lin- 
deman. 311 pages, cloth. $2.25 


NEGRO-WHITE ADJUSTMENT 


By PAUL E. BAKER 
“A 


See these books at our booth or the Survey Booth 
at the National Conference of Social Work. 


From your Bookseller or 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y- 
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“The biggest book news” 


IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK— 1937 
Edited by Russet H. Kurtz 


The most widely used reference book in social work is 
again available in a new edition including appraisals of 
the early effects of the Social Security Act and its sup- 
porting legislation in the States. Public Welfare News 
calls this publication “the biggest book news” in this 


field. 
709 double-column pages. $4.00 


most practical outline” 


HOW TO INTERPRET 
SOCIAL WORK 


By HeLen Copy BAKER 
and Mary Swain RoutTzaAHN 


Published in late April, this large, profusely illustrated 
manual for groups studying social work interpretation 
has already created a great stir in its field. One early 
user calls it “the most practical outline of social work 


interpretation I have seen.” 
84% x 11. 79 pages. $1.00 


tudies in professions 


SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 
PHYSICIANS AND MEDICAL CARE 
NURSING AS A PROFESSION 
THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


A new series of studies in professions by Esther Lucile 
Brown, the first of which has already established its 
place among social workers. Packed with information, 
economical in price. Additional titles preparing. 

: Each, 75 cents 


relief policies and results 


CASH RELIEF 
By Joanna C. Coicorp 


“All social workers will welcome it as an aid in inter- 
preting modern methods of public assistance, especially 


to citizen committees.”—Survey. 
263 pages. $1.50 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN 
PERIODS OF DEPRESSION 
By Leau H. Feber 


“Tt should be read by everyone interested in knowing 
the experience of the past as a guide to planning for the 


future.”—Family. 
384 pages. $2.50 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 


public. At the moment that the press was carrying Henry — 
Ford’s statement that he would never under any circumstances ~ 


recognize or deal with a trade union, the committee, which 
included employers, declared for recognition and support of 


collective bargaining; that collective agreements should be © 


buttressed by legislation and ratification of international labor 
treaties in order to give greater permanence and security to 
social standards. It agreed that night work of women and 
young persons should be prohibited; the problem of the 


stretch-out should be adjusted by agreement between employ- _ 


ers and workers; and that matters of industrial hygiene and 
fatigue in the industry should be investigated and information 
on that subject disseminated by the I.L.O. It declared that a 
clear need for reduction of hours in the textile industry had 
been shown, and that such reduction was both practical and 
necessary. ‘ 

Progress is being substantially aided and prompted by such 
apparently indefinite yet aboundingly human international 
conferences as this on world textiles. The Supreme Court 
decisions on the National Labor Relations Act came as the 
conference was drawing to a close and made Washington a 
good place for this preliminary meeting. It is to be hoped that 
its progressive state of mind will be reflected in the tone of 
the larger treaty-making gathering to follow at Geneva. 


SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE 
II--At the National Archives 


by HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 


FUTURE HISTORIANS MAY REGARD IT AS SYMBOLIC THAT THE 
National Archives building in Washington is bounded by 
both Pennsylvania and Constitution Avenues. 

The first connects the Capitol and the White House and 
thus represents the traditional concepts of government by 
President, Congress and the Supreme Court. Constitution 
Avenue runs past the newer buildings which house many 
of the far-reaching, social agencies of government that have 
risen to prominence during the past generation. 

Among these agencies which denote a rising social con- 
sciousness in Americans and their government, the National 
Archives represents a new step toward humanizing our his- 
tory, making it a more important factor in the future. The 
inscription over its massive entry reads: “This building 
holds in trust the records of our national life and symbolizes 
our faith in the permanency of our national institutions.” 

Yellowed documents, no matter how sacred or significant 
in the past, lack vital force. Students alone can recreate the 
atmosphere in which they were written. So the National 
Archives now seeks to give history a third dimension against 
the traditional flat outline of dates, events and quotations 
which so frequently dominates school textbooks. They are 
going to do it with the motion picture film, with sound. 

R. D. W. Connor, archivist of the United States, and John 
G. Bradley, chief of the Division of Motion Pictures and 
Sound Recordings, are working to give the past as nearly 
as possible the same perspective as the present. Scholars will 
view films in a small projection room. They can write of 
the past as if they had lived through it. For example, future 
generations will be able to understand Franklin D. Roosevelt 
better than Abraham Lincoln or George Washington. There 
are not even photographs of Washington. A record of the 
Gettysburg speech as Lincoln actually gave it might change 
our ideas about the origin of this masterpiece and certainly 
would be a priceless relic. Photographs of Washington would 
show us how he really looked and not as artists thought he 
should be represented. 
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“There was a time when history was not recorded,” Brad- 
ley says in describing this new dimension for history writers. 
“Then knowledge was handed down orally, by story tellers 
and the stories were retold as remembered, the lapses being 
filled in according to the narrator’s imagination or purpose. 
Although the results were frequently beautiful, they generally 
were inaccurate. 

“Writing, in contrast, was a process of fixation which 
gave the lie to the story tellers. Printing gave wings to words 
and promoted widespread dissemination of knowledge. Pic- 
tures, and especially motion pictures, added a second dimen- 
sion and gave mobility to recorded knowledge. Recorded 
sound added a third dimension wherein, in addition to read- 
ing a man’s thoughts in words and seeing his thoughts in 
pictures, we could actually hear his thoughts and observe 
his emotions as well.” 

With all this in mind, Congress provided in the National 
Archives Act of 1934 that the new governmental agency 
could “accept, store and preserve motion picture films and 
sound recordings pertaining to and illustrative of historical 
activities of the United States.” 

Archivist Connor asked Bradley, who had helped draft 
the legislation, to head the new motion picture division. 


A graduate student in science, a former drama and art critic’ 


and a one-time teacher, he brought to his work the enthusi- 
asm of a young reporter and the penetration of a scholar. 
A few gray hairs betray his forty years, but his energy belies 
them. 

Bradley faced the problem of finding a film that would 
last and then storing it under near-perfect conditions to ob- 
tain maximum life combined with absolute safety. He knew 
what he wanted and called upon technical experts for aid. 
Manufacturers of film, producers and exchange agencies had 
not been primarily concerned with preservation. One ex- 
change representative remarked that if he could keep a film 
profitably for ninety days he would be happy. Here was a 
pioneer field to explore. The picture industry, other govern- 
ment agencies and private individuals joined the National 
Archives on an original research project, set up under the 
auspices of the National Research Council and coordinated 
with a study already under way at the National Bureau of 
Standards under a Carnegie Foundation grant. 

As a result of this investigation, experts believe that cel- 
lulose acetate film, preserved under conditions set up at the 
National Archives building, will last several centuries, at the 
end of which time it can be copied and the record continued 
indefinitely. 

Although acetate film can last a long time—perhaps five 
hundred years—it tends to shrink and stretch. Now the 
search is for a pre-shrunk base that will have all the ad- 
vantages of nitrate film. Meanwhile the highly unstable and 
inflammable nitrate film in ordinary commercial use can be 
kept for many years in specially constructed stainless steel 
containers and then rephotographed. These containers, de- 
signed under Bradley’s direction, have dual vents; one to 
carry off smoke and heat in case of fire, the other to carry 
off oxides of nitrogen. These oxides, unless dissipated, turn 
on the film and accentuate deterioration and even destroy the 
film itself unless removed. 

Three types of films will be stored in the National 
Archives: documentary, interpretative and dramatic interpre- 
tative. 

The first group will include pictures made by government 
agencies and those gift films of factual scenes such as in- 
augurations, sessions of Congress, major floods, dust storms 
and important parades. Already the division has pictures 
of all presidents from Theodore Roosevelt to date, except 
William Howard Taft, taken by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Pictures’ of the building of the Panama Canal made 
by the Thomas A. Edison Company are being inspected for 
possible inclusion in the collection. The work of sorting films 
has just begun. Technical problems had to be solved first. 


ELE a Savy <= 


“There is no 


more Child 


Ye). Labor” 


BUT A MILLION AND A HALF CHILDREN 
FLING THE LIE BACK INTO THEIR TEETH 


CHILD WORKERS 
IN AMERICA 


By KATHARINE D. LUMPKIN 


Director of Research, Industrial Studies, Smith College 


and DOROTHY W. DOUGLAS 


Assistant Professor of Economics and Sociology, Smith College 


* To whom do we refer? Consult your own local papers. 
Senators, businessmen, educators, churchmen. Many of 
them may be sincere, but they owe it to the public to 
know the facts. In CHILD WORKERS IN AMERICA, 
the first and only definitive volume on Child Labor, these 
two distinguished women sociologists make the facts 
plain enough for anyone. What Katharine Mayo did for 
Mother India, Lumpkin and Douglas do for the juvenile 
slums of America. For instance:— 


No less than half a million children under fifteen labor 
for wages as low as from 3 to 5 cents an hour as 
long as ten hours a day! 


No less than a million children under fifteen slave on 
farms under the broiling sun (see above) for no 
wages at all—except the pitiful stipend their parents 
receive for family labor! 


Thousands more (“little merchants”) engage in street 
trades at ages as low as six years, wages as little as 
$1.50 a week, hours as long as fourteen a day! 


Uncounted thousands of adults are deprived of work at 
decent wages because a great nation prefers to turn 
its back on child labor ... on its own posterity! 


Something must be done about the hundreds of thousands 
of our “forgotten children,” whose labor not only 
irreparably damages them for productive work when 
they reach stunted maturity, but is the basis of many of 
our industrial and agricultural difficulties. 


Here is what you can do. Read this authoritative, factual 
book and become thoroughly informed. Then spread the 
information to everyone you know. Once it is aroused, 
a great democracy like ours will not tolerate the barbaric 
practices this book exposes, Illustrated, $3.50 


‘At all bookstores, or Dept. S. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
116 East 16th Street New York 
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THE “DOCTOR” WITH 


HALF A MILLION PATIENTS 


A New Profession That Meets A Modern Need 


@ Money lending to the American 
family has recently become a pro- 
fession. Lending practitioners in 
this new field are the managers of 
the local offices of Household 
Finance Corporation. Collectively 
these men act as ‘‘Doctor of Family 
Finances’’ to more than half a mil- 
lion patients every year. 

Training for this new profession 
begins in the field where candi- 
dates gain first-hand knowledge of 
people, where and how they live, 
how they spend their money, their 
financial ups and downs. 


Constructive Lending 


Primary aim of the “Doctor of 
Family Finances’’ is to lend money 
constructively—to advance funds 
where they will do the borrower 
good. To do this requires experi- 
ence in judging human personal- 
ity, skill in diagnosing domestic 
financial problems, tact in handling 
people made temporarily insolvent 
by misfortune or improvidence. The 


social value of his work depends on 
his success in making loans that will 
render borrowers a lasting benefit. 

To attain this objective the 
‘‘Doctor”’ assists men and women 
in reorganizing their finances on a 
sound basis. He helps them budget 
their expenditures—shows them 
how to stop money leaks and live 
within their incomes—suggests 
ways to build up reserves. 


Send for Booklet 


In his daily work of rebuilding 
family finances, the “‘Doctor’’ 
makes frequent use of Household 
Finance’s authoritative pamphlets 


on “Money Management’’ and ° 


“Better Buymanship’’. More than 
three million copies have been dis- 
tributed. We believe every one in- 
terested in social improvement will 
enjoy examining these publications 
devoted to family financial recon- 
struction. Why don’t you check 
the titles below that interest you 
and mail the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


. . one of the leading family finance organizations, with 223 offices in 145 cities 
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ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
Published by 


BurR BLACKBURN 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


BERNICE DODGE 
Home Economist 


“‘DocTOR OF FAMILY FINANCES” 
Research Dept., SG-6, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


Money Management for House- 
L_| holds, the budget book. 
“Let the Women Do the Work,” 
an amusing but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife business 
manager of the home. 


FREE BULLETINS 


Marrying on a Small Income, Finan- 
cial plans for the great adventure. 


el Stretching the Food Dollar, full 


of ideas on how to save money on 
food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
food economy. 


Lal Credit for Consumers — Installment credit and small loan agencies 
and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 
The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two 


for five cents, or three cents each. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling at 


any Household Finance office. 


© Poultry, Eggs and Fish 
Sheets, Blankets,Table O Furs 

Linen and Towels 
© Fruits and Vegetables, 
Fresh and Canned 
O Shoes and Stockings 
OC Silks and Rayons 


Cosmetics 


Kitchen Utensils 


Wool Clothing 
Floor Coverings Agents 
Dairy Products 


~O Gasoline and Oil 


0 Children’s Playthings and 
Books 
O Soap and other Cleansing 


O Automobile Tires 
Dinnerware 

0 Household Refrigerators 
XO Home Heating 


OC Meat ElectricVacuumCleaners | Gloves 

Enclosed find $..............-- in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 

NINA ME oe aoc cn sce ec tlee er cea aa he on nana Saar eae ate tease aesne das eee anne eee a 
ATID RIES S 22 ane aeca ree aoe oan eon ene os sas See EEE stn case ocoe pase eae ap eee 
CS Bn Spe eee See C =e E SE ESSE on eR STATE i nclacs cso ee 


Interpretative films will include pictures of government — | 
work made by outside organizations. For example, Bradley 
cites the film, You Can’t Get Away with It, showing De- 
partment of Justice special agents at work, as a typical ex- 
ample. Comparable films have been made by the Federal ' 
Housing Administration, Social Security Board and Coast | 
Guard. They are a sort of editorial in pictures. : 

The dramatic interpretative group will include film dramas 
dealing with historic incidents of America’s past. Bradley 
believes it is incorrect to call these films fiction since they 
reproduce the typical experiences of the past. The Covered 
Wagon might be entered in this class; none has as yet been 
approved. All such films will be graded on their historical | 
accuracy. Costumes in a picture might be accurate but if a | 
modern slang phrase slipped in it would count against the 
historical picture, and such errors will be noted for future 
historians if the film eventually is preserved. 

Although Bradley has been busy with technical problems, 
he looks forward to the service that his division can do for 
future writers. 


Ellerbe Learns by Doing 


by ROBERT LITTELL 


WHEN A SMALL TOWN RECEIVES, IN ONE DAY, MORE VISITORS 
than it has inhabitants, something is going on there. This 
spring a thousand teachers invaded Ellerbe, N. C. (popu- 
lation, 700) and their goal was an ordinary looking con- 
solidated rural school. 

North Carolina spends less on the education of each 
public school pupil enrolled than any other state in the 
union except Arkansas and Mississippi. But the Ellerbe 
school would not be typical even in those states which 
spend five times as much. It teaches boys printing with- 
out a teacher, for instance; it earns its own pocket money; 
it has solved the problem of discipline; it has erased great 
stretches of the usual sharp boundary between school and 
life. It is a rare example of how energy and imagination 
can triumph over a meager budget. 

There are 350 students in Ellerbe’s highschool, and 
about twice as many in the lower grades. Some of them 
live in the little town, which has a few stores and a hosiery 
mill, most of them on farms as far as seventeen miles from 
the school. This is the sand hill region, where a granu- 
lated soil eats fertilizer and turns up under the plow like 
dirty sugar. It is a country of open pine woods, tobacco 
barns, peach orchards, short staple cotton and long-eared 
mules. The farmers come of old, sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
stock, but not all of them can read, and their houses often 
look as if they didn’t intend to live there very long. . 

Years ago, under the direction of a teacher who believed 
that the school should take an active part in the life of the 
community, the students of Ellerbe started a nursery, 
transplanting young trees and bushes they found in the 
woods. They planted hedges about the school, in time 
extending their landscape gardening to the town’s 
churches and to 250 homes in the community. Everyday 
one can see, on the running board of a school bus (which 
the students drive themselves) some shrubs destined to 
mask in green the brick stilts that lift the farmhouses 
above the naked sand. 
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The children have complete charge of the cleanliness 
'} of grounds and classrooms. One can see groups of small 
figures scouring the hedges for rubbish, like squirrels 
after nuts. With no teacher in sight, a small boy will run 
ten yards to put the paper that wrapped his lunch into a 
trash basket. In the highschool a very business-like inspec- 
tion committee, two girls and a boy, visits all classrooms. 
They peer under desks, run their fingers along moldings, 
and meet outside the doors to compare samples of dust, if 
any, and give the room a mark. 

The students of Ellerbe have built their own tennis 
court and a log cabin; they have calcimined their class- 
room walls, mended their stairs, built bookcases, put in 
drinking fountains. The state cannot afford to do it for 
them, so they do it themselves, voluntarily. Every year 
they give the school—their school—about 100,000 hours of 
work. 

When the teachers have been paid (the average salary is 
$800), a North Carolina school budget has very little 
money left for bare necessities. But the Ellerbe students 
have a school store, which sells stationery and candy for a 
profit of $35 a month, and a printshop which nets about 
$60 a month. These and other activities have earned for 
the school almost $7000 in the last nine years—an income 
which has made it possible for the school to have a tele- 
phone, to get new books and bind old ones, to frame its 
pictures, to equip its spare but industrious workshop with 
tools, to put uniforms on its basketball team, and do a hun- 
dred other things which in most states are accepted items 
in the cost of public education. Nine years ago the school 
had 650 books. Now, entirely through its own efforts, it 
has 13,000. The library is always crowded. 

The printing press at Ellerbe was once given up for 
junk; its type was mixed with decayed mattress stuffing. 
The students put the press together and sorted out the 41 
fonts of type which were all pied together. They learn 
this craft from one another without a teacher. They do 
the job-printing for the town of Ellerbe and, of course, all 
the school printing. They filled a private order for a book 
of poems. It is a first rate job of bookmaking. 

The burden of discipline has somehow been passed 
from the teachers to the children, and in the process it has 
mysteriously disappeared. The buses load and unload 
their young passengers without supervision; the teachers 
all go home to lunch and leave the children to them- 
selves. In the highschool, the student council is responsible 
for all discipline and punishes all breaches of it. Yet this 
young court’s calendar is strangely blank. These children 
behave because they are interested in their work. The 
teacher is a teacher only and not a cop. 

They learn by doing, at Ellerbe. The curriculum wan- 
ders over into life, eats big chunks of it, and comes back 
into the classroom permanently enriched. I saw a class 
spending one of its periods giving blood tests to a neigh- 
bor’s chickens, and another which went outdoors to study 
Caesar and fight battles with the Helvetians in North 
Carolina’s sand. I saw an arithmetic teacher’s classroom, 
in which the children were about to start a bank with 
money printed by the school press. 

Ellerbe’s claim to distinction is that it has done so much 
with so little. It has actually made capital of its financial 
handicaps by transforming lacks into opportunities to 
learn. Other schools might learn much from Ellerbe, from 


its teachers, and from its imaginative and courageous prin- 
cipal, Richard F. Little. 


WHICH MAKES OF TRAILERS 
AND WASHING MACHINES ARE 


“BEST BUYS” 


What makes of trailers show the best 
engineering construction? Which are 
rated as ‘‘Best Buys’’ on basis of quality 
and price? What effect does towing a 
trailer have on the durability of the 
towing car? On the gasoline mileage? 
On the driving habits of the driver? 
What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of trailers in terms of living 
comfort? 


What three models of washing ma- 
chines, out of 10 models tested by 
engineers, were rated as ‘‘Best 
Buys”? What three models as 
“Not Acceptable”? Which model 
had the greatest washing effective- 
ness? Which one was dropped out 
of a durability test after three gears 
had failed? 


What is the nature and what are the 
causes of constipation? What are the 
best means of avoiding and treating it? 
Which laxatives are effective and which 
are not? Which may be taken safely .. . 
and which may not? What are the best 
methods and materials to use in protect- 
ing your clothes from moths? What 
product advertised as a moth preven- 
tive was described as ‘‘. . . worthless for 
the control of moths” by the U. 8. Food 
and Drug Administration? 


Caw | 
Sneer 
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THE ANSWERS to these and many similar ques- 

tions are given in the current 1ssue 
of Consumers Union Reports, the monthly publication which goes to 
members of Consumers Union of United States and which rates 
products by brand name, as ‘“‘Best Buys,” ‘Also Acceptable,” and 
“Not Acceptable” on the basis of tests by unbiased experts. The 
coupon below is your invitation to become a member of this unique 
and rapidly growing organization. The membership fee is $3 a year 
($1 for an abridged edition covering only the less expensive products). 
It brings you twelve issues of the Reports, the yearly Buying Guide 
and a vote in the control of the organization. Properly used, the 
information contained in these reports can save 
the average family $100 or more a year. (Note: 
Information is also given in the Reports, on the 
labor conditions under which many of the prod- 
ucts are made.) 


Your membership can start with any of 
the following issues. Simply indicate 
on the coupon with which issue you 
wish to begin. SEPT.—Shoes, Tires, 
Whiskies; OCT.—Dentrifrices, Cor- 
dials and Gins, Electric Razors; NOV.— 
Radios, Wines, Children’s Shoes; DEC. 
—Vacuum Cleaners, Fountain Pens, 
Nose Drops; JAN.-FEB.—Cold Reme- 
dies, Shaving Creams, Men’s Suits; 
MAR.—1937 Autos, Face Powders, 
Sheets, Flour; APR.—Radio Sets, Cold 
Creams, Gardening, Shirts; MAY— 
Trailers, Washing Machines, Constipa- 
tion, Moth Preventives. 


BERSHIP— 


A 240 
PAGE 


BUYING GUIDE 


containing ratings of over 
a thousand products, by 
brand name, as ‘‘Best 
,’ “Also Accept- 
” and ‘Not Accept- 
able.”’ Get this Buying 
Guide by mailing coupon 
NOW! 


Cet ee le 
To CONSUMERS UNION OF UNITED STATES, Inc. 
55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y. 


I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. I enclose: 


$3 for one year's membership, $2.50 of which is for a year's subscription to 
the complete edition of Consumers Union Reports. 


$1 for one year’s membership, 50c of which is for a year's subscription to 
the limited edition of Consumers Union. Reports. (NOTE: Reports on 
higher-priced products are not in this edition.) 


I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so designated- 
Signature........ 
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......-Occupation SG-6 


City and State..... 
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Seven Countries by Motor—Sixty-two Days from $497.00 
Tours to Scandinavian Countries 
Cruises to North Cape, West Indies, Mediterranean, 
Round the World 
Complete information on request 
Baxter Travel Service, Ine. 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


A European Study Tour ‘o Investigate 
HOUSING AND CITY PLANNING 


in England — Norway — Sweden — Holland — Belgium — 
France, 

Leaders — Dr. Carol Aronovici — Professor Dorothy Schaffter. 
7 weeks — Sails on Queen Mary July 28. 
POCONO STUDY TOURS 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 


The Twenty-three National Parks 


Do you KNow your NatTionaL Parks? EIGHTEEN STATES ARE 
the proud possessors of these reservations, California boast- 
ing four, including the famous Yosemite covering nearly 
1200 square miles, and the beautiful but smaller Sequoia. 
Complete details as to the history, size, natural characteris- 
tics and scenic attractions, with information as to transpor- 
tation ways and means of reaching the various parks; types 
of accommodation available to visitors, with information as 
to rules, regulations and park services, may be had in the 
shape of booklets provided by the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. Many of 
these booklets are free; for others a modest charge is made. 


In Search of America Demo 

RA THE ROAD, By Nathan Asch. Norton. A bus trip across America. = |. Wo 

INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP T VEL RAW UNCLE SAM, by Charies Moody. Meador. A thumbnail sketch of — itive | 
Inclusive Tour to England, Norwegian Fiords, North Cape, each state in the union, for the tourist. | | 
Emniand, Russie, Sweden: THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS, by Laura Thornborough. Crowell. || '"Y 

General Travel Agents for Friends World Conference A guide to the newest of National Parks. | peopl 

501 Fifth Avenue Tel.: MUrray Hill 2-7583 New York 9 | Moos 


MEXICO Mo pays 


Limited Groups e Comprehensive Itineraries 
Independent Tours Arranged 
Brochure D on Request 


MEXICAN JOURNEYS, INC. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City ©@ Whs. 7-2929 


Teamp TRIPS 


Specializing in 
FREIGHTER VOYAGES and CARGO LINER CRUISES 
Booklet (No. 2) of Voyages Up to 50 Days, on 
request, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. C. BO. 9-8850. . 


3rd Annual Conference 


AT Camp TAMIMENT 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Gov. EarLeE, McGrapy To SPEAK 


The third annual labor conference at Tami- 
ment will be held June 24th to 27th, on the 
general theme: “Labor’s Demands On Govern- 
ment and Industry.” Prominent leaders in 
public life and trade union spokesmen will 
address the conference. 
Camp Tamiment. 


Special low rates at 


Write for Booklet 
TAMIMENT ECONOMIC AND SociAL INSTITUTE 
New York Office: 
7 EAST 15th STREET ALgonquin 4-3441 


For THE BENEFIT OF AMERICAN VACATIONISTS WHO ARE EX- 
pected to drive more than three million automobiles to eastern 
Canada on touring and sightseeing trips this summer, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is distributing Copies of the fifth 
edition of its rotogravure booklet, Motor to Canada. 

The twenty-page pamphlet, profusely illustrated and con- 
taining up-to-date highway maps, is a valuable guide to the 
provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. Free on request from Canadian Pacific agents. 


CANADA CAVALCADE, by Robert H. Davis. Appleton-Century. 
CANADA, by André Siegfried. Harcourt. 


MY WESTERN EXCURSION, by Stephen Leacock. Dodd. Economic and 
social study of the East and West in Canada. 


For the Trailer-Minded 

TOURING WITH TENT AND TRAILER, by W. Kimball and M. 
Decker. McGraw-Hill. 

THE TRAILER HOME, by Blackburn Sims. Longmans, 


THE CRUISE OF THE BOUNCING BETSY, by Jay N. Darling. Stokes. 
A trailer travelogue with drawings by the author, 


Mexico 

LET’S DRIVE TO MEXICO, by Weston and Porter. Dodd Mead. Practi- 
cal information on motoring to Mexico. 

MEXICO AROUND ME, by E. G. Jackson. Reynal & Hitchcock. First 
hand experiences in Mexico. 

GUIDE TO MEXICO, by Francis Toor. McBride. 


Adventure and Foreign Travel 


RIDE ON THE WIND, by F. C. Chichester. Harcourt. First hand account 
of famous pilot’s flight across Southern Seas. 


ZEST FOR LIFE, by Johan Woller. Knopf. Travel reminiscences. 


ROUGH PASSAGE, by R. D. Graham. Houghton. England to Newfound- 
land, Labrador and Bermuda in a yacht. 


BEAM ENDS, by Errol Flynn. Longmans, Film star’s seven months’ ad- 
ventures in an old sailing yacht. 

CRUISE OF THE CONRAD, by A. J. Villiers. Scribner. 

A JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM, by St. John Greer Ervine. Macmillan. 

OF THE MULTITUDE, by Ross N. Berkes. Graphic Press. A journey 
around the world to study people. 

THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT, by M. Leahy and M. Crain. Funk 
& Wagnalls. Adventures in New Guinea. Royal Geographic award. 

SOUTH TO SAMARKAND, by Ethel Edith Mannin. Dutton. Seven thou- 
sand mile journey from Moscow thru Ukraine and Caucasus to Samarkand. 

INVITATION TO TRAVEL, by Helen Dean Fish. Ives Washburn. How 
to do it, with list of travel books. 

I VISIT THE SOVIETS, by E. M. Delafield. Harper. 

HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT BEING RICH, by William M. Strong. 
Doubleday. Practical advice and suggestions on inexpensive foreign travel. 


These books may be ordered from your Bookseller: 
direct from the Publisher or from Survey Graphic 
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ON DISCOVERING AMERICA 
(Continued from page 315) 


bridges and buildings and the money is theirs when they have 
earned it, my American spirit tells me. And America is still 
the richest country in the world and likely to remain so. 

Nor can I get excited over the differences between us. 
§ Hatreds, yes—they are stupid and wrong. It is senseless to 
| hate a man because he is different, and the fault is in our 
education which has not made us enough above the beast 
to see this. For though men hate each other when they come 
here, they should be taught as the basis for American citizen- 
ship that here we may differ each from the other, and that 
diversity is our strength and our nature, and each man is to 
believe what he feels true, and our one common belief is this. 

Practically speaking, of course, our life is carried on upon 
this basis. The reason why we exist together at all in peace, 
as we do, is simply because there are so many factions among 
us that once any of us started to fight there’d be no end 
to the people to be fought. We could not divide into two 
nice clean divisions, and have a simple war, for instance, 
between Fascists and Communists. The Republicans and 
Democrats would refuse to be anything else completely, and 
so would the Episcopalians and Presbyterians and the Prim- 
itive Baptists and the Townsendites and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and the Bostonians and all the 
people who live in many regions in Virginia and Georgia 
and Mississippi and all the menagerie of Lions and Elks and 
Moose and what not. None of these would be willing to be a 
Fascist or a Communist, because he considers being one of 
these other thousand things is the only important thing to 
be, and in so behaving he is -being something far greater 
than a Fascist or Communist. He is being an American. 

Yes, in our diversity is our safety. It is not wise to prophesy, 
but I believe ours is the only safe country in the world today, 
because we cannot be organized and regimented into any 
simple opposing forces. There are capitalists among laborers 
and there are Socialists and Communists among millionaires 


and their sons, and our president may be an aristocrat by. 


birth or a foundling, depending on what he is and how we 
like him. It is true I hear rumors of a dictator to come, four 
or eight years from now, but I hear, too, the familiar growl 
and rumble of stubborn protest which makes me feel a dicta- 
tor would find it very hard going in America. We will 
never have a vast bloody revolution as Russia and Germany 
have had because we wouldn’t tolerate any one group having 
so much power as to make such fools of the rest of us. We 
may persist in our own kind of lawlessness—in racketeering 
and private murders, but these won’t get out of hand and 
become national or international, because we will never be 
able to agree together on anything on such a scale. We are 
not at all a moral people nor even at all religious except in 
small sectarian ways. But we give people a better chance 
than any other country does because we believe in having a 
good chance ourselves. We do not really love freedom so 
much as we pretend—plenty of people would be glad to have 
all who disagree with them done away with, except it would 
then be too lonely to live at all. Besides, they know somebody 
feels that way about them, so it’s better to keep still and go 
on about one’s own business. And the result of all this is 
peace. And another result is opportunity—opportunity for 
some of us to work, for some of us to strike, for some of us 
to succeed, for some of us to fail and go on relief. 

I believe, then, in exactly the sort of America we have now, 
except I wish we could see that what we have is good and 
inevitable, and so cease to hate each other. Our country is 
based upon diversity of race and upon freedom of belief, 
and this is our chief claim to being unique and great. 


(Continued on page 355) 
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SPEAKERS OF NOTE 


For Forums, Clubs, Universities, ete. 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
JULIEN BRYAN 

MARY AGNES HAMILTON 
KAREN MICHAELIS 

MORRIS L. ERNST 

JOHN T. FLYNN 

KLAUS MANN 

LUDWIG LEWISOHN 

HEINZ LIEPMANN 

DR. LEWIS BROWNE 
BARONESS UNGERN-STERNBERG 
TONY SENDER 

DR. RUTH GRUBER 

BRUCE BLIVEN 

DR. HENRY J. FRY 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
DR. HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
DR. LYMAN BRYSON 

DAVID L. COHN 

DR. HOUSTON PETERSON 
DR. S. L. JOSHI 

NATHANIEL PEFFER 

DR. KARL POLANYI 


Send for complete list of 68 outstanding speakers. 
Open dates, terms, individual circulars on request. 


Exclusive Management 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 
In Gramercy Park 


=f 


The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest hotels . . 
maintaining traditionally high standards and homelike 
atmosphere. Directly facing Private Park. 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $2.00 DAILY 


Attractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate priced restaurant 


A few minutes’ walk to majority of the Welfare Coun- 
cils, social agencies. . . . Convenient to all important 
sections of the city. Write for Booklet S. 


20TH STREET at IRVING PLACE 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7499 SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


GRAPHIC 


WORKER WANTED 


Medical Social Case Worker, graduate of a 
recognized school of social work. Salary $150 
month. 7432 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DIRECTOR OF BOYS’ INSTITUTION desires 
change of position beginning September. Ex- 
community centre 


perience in group work, 
activities, camping and case work. College 
graduate, social work training, Progressive 


education viewpoint. 7422 Survey. 


JURneer a eee 

INSTITUTIONAL EXECUTIVE. Splendid record 
of accomplishment in Convalescent, Old Folks 
and Crippled Children’s Home. Highest cre- 
dentials. Cheerful, loves his work, brings 
happiness to others, works harmoniously. Wife 
a capable trained worker (if needed). 17440 
Survey. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS INSTRUCTOR, 14 years ex- 
perience in teaching metal, leather, wood, clay 
modelling and other crafts. Own equipment. 
Seeks position in Institution, Community Cen- 
ter or Boarding School. 7442 Survey. 


Man under thirty. Recreation work or teaching 
in recreation center, school or camp. Qualified 
to direct playground; sports including base- 
ball, basketball, wrestling, track and swim- 
ming; to teach physical education and several 
sciences. College graduate one year’s additional 
training. Available after June fifteenth. 7443 
Survey. 


BOARD WANTED 


Home for elderly lady—80—no invalid, but needs 
good care, food. Room and private bath in 
quiet surroundings, city or suburbs. 7441 
Survey. 


FOR RENT 


Seven room house on fifty acres of meadow and 
woodland bordering lake. Fishing, boating, 
bathing. Electricity, bathroom, fireplace, tele- 
phone. $75 month. Camp, quarter mile from 
house, many charms, no conveniences. $40 
erent C. W. Hitchcock, R. D. 1, Southbridge, 

ass. 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


Tit oro chee 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INc. 
Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 
A professional employment bureau specializing 


in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE 
Two beautiful sets of the AMERICANA ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA. One, (1927 revision) in solid 
leather, gold embossed and edges, with 11 an- 
nuals to and including 1937—same binding and 
finish. All like new. Cost $430.00 My price for 
quick sale is $65.00 cash. 
The second set is in Fabrikoid binding, 
like new, with 10 annuals, including 
Price $49.00 cash. 

EDWIN F. TRIPP 

112 West 86th Street New York City 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7419 Survey. 


also 
1937. 


to EMPLOYERS 


Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 


We Supply: 
Executives 
Case Workers 
Recreation Werkers 


Peychiatric Social Workers 
Occupational Therapists 


Matrons 


Teachers 


Dietitians 
Housekeepers 


Housemothers 


Grad. Nurses 
Sec’y-Stenogs. 
Stenographers 
Bookkeepers 

Typiste 

Telephone Opersters 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


One East 42nd Street 


New York City 


Agency Tel.: MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


DANCE 
DRAMAS 


CANDIDE, and 


BAYES THEATRE 
44th St., W. of B’way 


HOW LONG, BRETHREN kes :10. pry. 9-3648 


POWER 


Last 
Week 


Last 
Weeks 


THE SUN AND | 


DR. FAUSTUS 
PROF. MAMLOCK 


a 
Special Children’s Mats—Adelphi Theat. 54th St. E. of 7th Ave. 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday at 4 P.M. Saturday Mat. at 2:30 
Special Holiday Matinees, Monday, May 3 {st at 2:30. 


“THE REVOLT OF THE BEAVERS” 


ADELPHI THEATRE 
54th Street, East of 7th Ave. 
Evenings at 8:30. CIrcle 7-7582 


RITZ THEATRE 
48th Street, West of B’way 
Evenings at 9. MEd. 3-0912 


MAXINE ELLIOTT'S THEA. 
39th Street, East of B’way 
Evenings at 9. CHi. 4-5715 


DALY'S THEATRE 
63rd Street, East of Broadway 
Eves. at 8:40. ClIrcle 7-5852 


All seats—t5c, 250 


A DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY 


An American Adventure in Cooperation with 
Share Croppers by Sherwood Eddy. 


An amazing story of industrial peonage leading 
to the courageous establishment of Delta Farm— 
a cooperative based on the Rochdale Plan. 
Written in response to nation-wide interest. 


63 pages, paper, 15¢. 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 


“Let the Nation Employ Itself” 
Read 
PROHIBITING POVERTY 


By 
Prestonia Mann Martin 
$1.00 — Paper 50c 
Farrar & Rinehart 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 616 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Have you property to 
sell or rent? 
— Cottages to rent — or for sale 
‘ for next season? 


ADVERTISE IN THE CLASSIFIED 
SECTION OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch 
For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER COMPANY 


ORPORATED 


OE 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS — 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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ON DISCOVERING AMERICA 


(Continued from page 353) 


I believe, too, in keeping clear and wide the source of our 
national strength, immigration. This is not at all to say that 
we are to allow anybody to come into America. We who 
are here do have the right to say who shall come into our 
nation. At the same time I believe we have not yet learned 
how to secure these values of immigration to our nation, 
because we have not yet the rational basis for quota immigra- 
tion. It is not racial or national, it is not what proportion 
of Anglo-Saxons should we maintain. What rational. man 
says, “I will allow so many Germans, so many Czechs, so 
many Italians, so many English, and no Orientals to enter 
my house?” Only a stupid and prejudiced mind could be so 
irrational. The wise man will open his doors wide to the 
intelligent and to the good, whatever their race and nation, 
and he will close his doors to the criminal and the feeble- 
minded. I believe the only tests which should be applied to 
those wanting to become Americans are a test for intelligence 
and a test for inherent character. Brains and a sense of right 
and wrong should be the passport to America. I am glad 
for every restless eager heart and ambitious mind that looks 
Americaward. I have no patience with those who would 
crouch like greedy beasts, holding fast to more than they 
eat, lest others more needy get it. The future of America 
depends on immigration—it must, or we who are here will 
grow stagnant with too little life of our own. 

For we are isolated in a fashion which no other nation 
knows. Other nations are subject to a constant interchange 
of language, thought and people between their close boun- 
daries, but we are not. The two great oceans hem us in 
with silence, and north and south we have neighbors, good, 
but not enough beyond us for sufficient stimulation. We 
need new life for centuries to come, perhaps forever. I should 
like, as an American, to think of America as forever the land 
to which the restless and the bold, the brilliant and the good, 
out of every people, could come and make their home. I am 
not fearful of such people starving or starving others by their 
presence, for they create jobs. 


] REALIZE THAT IN THIS THINKING ABOUT AMERICA I HAVE 
maintained to an exasperating degree the long view to which 
my Chinese-trained eyes are accustomed. But I still believe 
it is the only view for rational life, and when we try to settle 
national problems for the day, we are robbing the nation 
which is to be, and which is just as much America as the 
America we have now. It is as absurd as refusing to see 
the man in the child, and shaping his education not on what 
he should be as a man, but upon his evanescent childish 
needs. It is our weakness as Americans that we cannot see 
ourselves in the largeness of time. Perhaps it is a thing the 
immigrants can teach us, who come from old countries. At 
least let them know, these immigrants, what our fault is. 

When they meet with hostile looks and surly voices of 
unwelcome upon these shores of their home, when their 
children hear ugly names and taunts in schools, let them 
know that this is not America speaking—that America is 
more than these, more than any of us who are alive at this 
little moment. We all have a right here, for America from 
the very first has had her beginning in all peoples, and her 
strength is drawn from all peoples and her future depends 
on us all. We must teach our children, native-born and for- 
eign-born alike, that there is no final America yet—that they 
are making America, too, by what they themselves are— 
regardless of what others are. We must teach the foreign- 
born to laugh when silly children cry, “You're wops— 
you're heinies—you’re sheenies; were Americans.” The 
truth is, Americans are all something else, too, and are going 
to be for a long, long time, and the truest American knows it. 


ae sll SD ee 1s 


(7 . 
bring ng up POE h oy 


Peppino tells her how to dress. He wants his 
mother to look American. 

He tells her the flat should be neater. But there 
are eight in the family, mountains of work. She 
tries—but she can’t quite turn the trick. 

When you're helping Peppino have a better 
home, remember that Fels-Naptha Soap can often 
lend a hand. 

For Fels-Naptha makes it easier to accomplish 
more washing and cleaning. It does this because 
it holds richer, golden soap and lots of naptha. 
It speeds out the grimiest dirt—even in cool water. 

For a sample bar, write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., mentioning Survey Graphic. 


oT” 
Eels) lap tha 
The golden bar with the clean naptha odor 


pant 


ENJOY SUMMER 
IN THE CITY 


The friendliness of a club with hotel comforts .. . 
Large, airy, outside rooms; semi-private bath . . . Swim- 
ming pool, terraced roofs, libraries, lounges . . . Breezy 
dining room with river views—Breakfast 25c, dinner 50c 
up. No tipping. 


$7-$10 weekly $1.50 daily 


A Write for folder Reservations by mail 


co. o> =i 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE CLUB RESIDENCE 
601 E. 9th St. (Tompkins Square). Tel. ALgonquin 4-8400 


MORGANSTERN BUYING SERVICE 


160 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
CHelsea 3-5675 


We supply merchandise to philanthropic organiza- 


tions exclusively. Our long list of prominent cus- 
tomers has been gained by prompt services and 
exceptionally low prices. 

We cordially invite your requisition. 


No membership fees—no obligations. 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 


Address 
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Che University of Chirago 


Schoul of Social Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1937 


First term, June 16 - July 21 
Second term, July 22-August 27 


Academic Year 1937-38 
Begins October 1 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 
A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads to the 


degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a 
college of approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 


' The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


OR eae gg ee mre | 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Division of Social Work 


SUMMER SESSION 
1937 
JUNE 21 - AUGUST 14 
The following are among the Courses offered: 
Dramatics and Personality Development 
Recreational Therapy 
Family Case Work 


Psychiatry for Social Workers 
Publicity for Social Work 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Division of Social Work 
Chicago Avenue 


Chicago, III. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


CURRICULUM FOR 1937-38 


Professional training combining courses and field 
work, in both public and private agencies, is 
offered in the following fields: 


Public Welfare 

Group Work 
Administration 

Social Research 
Community Organization 


Psychiatric Social Work 
Medical Social Work 
Family Case Work 
Probation and Parole 
Child Welfare 


The School year is divided into four quarters and 
application may be made for any quarter. The 
summer curriculum is planned especially for pro- 


fessional social workers. 


A catalogue will be sent upon request. 


122 EAST 22ND STREET 
New York N. Y. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL of SOCIAL WORK 


Basic first year preparation. Second year 
course leading to the degree of Master of 


Social Work. 


Summer Session 


June 12 — July 24, 1937 


Fall Semester 


September 22, 1937 — February 5, 1938 


Spring Semester 


February 7, 1938 — June 8, 1938 


Announcement on request 


The Director of the School, New Orleans, La. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


offers graduate professional curricula for 
the acquisition of the necessary knowledge 
and skills for social work, leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SOCIAL 
Work AGENCIES 


increasingly require such knowledge and 
skill from candidates for positions. 


For information about require- 
ments for admission, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, write to 


DR. M. J. KARPF, Director 


Graduate : ; Jewish 
, ‘ Social Work 


71 West 47 Street, New York City 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


GOING 
PEACES? 


We recommend for your consideration the an- 
nouncements of travel agencies to be found in this 
issue of Survey Graphic. 

Write them direct telling of your plans and they 
will gladly offer suggestions and information. 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


The 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


AFFILIATED WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Regular School offers two years of graduate 
professional training upon the completion of 
which the degree, Master of Social Work, is 
conferred by the University of Pennsylvania. 
The curriculum includes courses in 


Social Case Work 
Social Research 
Social Work Administration 


The Advanced Curriculum offers training beyond 
the two year course to graduates of accredited 
schools of social work who have had successful 
professional experience. This curriculum includes 
advanced technical courses in 


Supervision and teaching of social case work 
Psychological treatment of children 
Social work administration 


Applications for the 1937-1938 session should be filed 
by May 15. A bulletin will be sent upon request. 


311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


The School offers courses of instruction leading to the de- 
gree of Master of Social Science, a post-graduate course of 
training in the supervision and teaching of case work, a 
summer session of instruction for those already engaged in 
case work, and three two-week seminars on selected topics. 
Registration for the first two types of courses for the 1937 
session is now closed but a few places may still be open in 
the seminars and in the summer session. During July and 
August, 1937, the following seminars are being offered: 


1. Application of Mental Hygiene to Present-day Problems 
in Case Work with Families. Miss Grace Marcus and Dr. 
Evelyn Alpern. July 12-24. 


2. Application of Depth Psychology to Social Case Work, 
Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 
July 26-August 7. 

8. The Supervisor in Public Welfare. Mr. Glenn Jackson 
and Miss Mary Whitehead. August 9-21. 


———— 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for June, 1937 


The Home Situations of the Children in a Pre-primary 
School: a Study for Visiting Teachers. . . Virginia Wallis 
Bowers. 


Factors Influencing the Amenability of Mothers and Chil- 
dren to Treatment in a Child Guidance Clinic. . . Pearl 
Kotzen Lodgen 


The Work of a Family Agency with Clients Receiving Pub- 
lic Relief. . . Lois Shattuck Parsons 


Published Quarterly 75 cents a copy; $2.00 a year 
For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


the name of humanity... please 


HELP 


A BASQUE MOTHER CRIES 


In the evacuation of Malaga, the horrible bombard- 
ment of Madrid, and today in the terror-stricken 
Basque country, non-combatants, mothers and their 
children are the victims. They go ragged and hungry, 
fleeing from the Fascist planes that shower death 
upon them. 


/SAVE THE CHILD VICTIMS 
of FASCISM 


Basque President Jose Antonio de Aguirre says: ‘“‘Save our 
women and children, for our men we ask nothing.” A Basque 
mother pleads: ‘Despite our hunger we do not appeal for our- 
selves, we appeal to you today for our loved ones, our children. 
The new generation, driven from town to town are footsore and 
he: They are undernourished. Unfed, they are easy victims 
of disease. T ° 

Th anlanoealinieulated| by: Bishop a < hey literally die on our hands We appeal to all 

Francis J. McConnell, chairman es atarieg Americans: You cannot refuse us in this, our 

of the North American Committee fe: Zee 

to Aid Spanish Democracy and our of great need. For us nothing but for our children milk 

leader of the Methodist Church, and food. Don’t let them die! 

76 U. S. leaders gave support to 

Bishop McConnell in denouncing 


the monstrous crime against the 
Basque nation. 


J : 
s 
“The ancient Basque city of W b/ h 
Guernica has been razed to the e re terri y ungr y= 
ground by Fascist insurgent air- 
planes. Unfortified and unarmed, 


its houses, churches and defense- 

less inhabitants—10,000 men, wo- P' E ASE | 8} A BY 
men and c ren were m é 

and machine-gunned.’ sen m y 


“‘We refuse to condone such 
atrocities by our silence.’ 


“*Will the prayers of Guernica's 
dead and dying go umanswered?"’ 


*‘We denounce the monstrous 
crime of Guernica in the name 
of justice and humanity.”’ 


Some of those who have answered 
this stirring appeal are: 


Governor H. Lehman, Sen. Rob- 
ert Wagner, Bishop Manning, 
Governor Benson, Dr. Albert 
Einstein, Clarence Darrow, Sen. 
Elmer Thomas, Alfred M. Landon, 
William Green, Henry L. Stimson, 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Bishop 
Ernest Stires, The Rev. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. Senator Gerald 
P. Nye and many others. 


NEW YORK TIMES, MAY 10th 


ml ate checks payne iee2: What Your Contribution Will Do: 

Helen W. Gifford, Treasurer 
: E $1,000 will feed, clothe and care for 10 children for a 
North American Committee whole year 


to. Aid Spanish Democracy— $550 will feed, clothe and care for 10 children for 6 months 
381 Fourth Av e., New York. 


$350 will feed, clothe and care for 10 children for 4 months 
My contribution of $ One case of assorted foods (250 Ibs.)............... $25.00 : S ‘ i E 


is to be applied to the pur- One bag of flour (196 Ibs.)....... 
One case of baby food... . : 


One case of tinned meat +k ’ 
One bag of sugar (100 Ibs.)......... i 
(Name) ae One case of condensed milk fans F 


One ease of canned vegetables. . 
Fifty pounds of beans 


Twenty-five pounds of sugar........... Hy 
100 pounds of cocoa Lf 
g 


NORTH AMERICAN COMMITTEE | TO AID SPANISH DEMOCRACY 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Chairman . Herman F. Reissig, Executive Secretary 


poses checked. 


